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AMERICAN POLITICS. 


THE inauguration is over. Theodore Roosevelt, of New York, is 
President of the United States, not by accident, but by virtue of the 
suffrages of the American people. He has entered the White House 
upon a wave of popularity unequalled since the days of Abraham Lin- 
coln. His endearment to the people was strikingly manifested during 


the inaugural ceremonies, when it was plainly evident that the people 
came to see Theodore Roosevelt and not the President of the United 


States. The dominating individuality of the man was the magnet 
which attracted thousands. Never in recent years has an inauguration 
been so largely personal. With a remarkable following of the common 
people behind him, President Roosevelt stands upon the threshold of his 
new term. He is untrammelled by pledges, unhampered by ambition, 
and full of energy, determination, and courage. 

It is quite likely that the inauguration of President Roosevelt is the 
last which will be conducted under local auspices. In the early history 
of our nation, the people of the District of Columbia honored the Presi- 
dent on inauguration day in unpretentious fashion. They escorted him 
to the Capitol, where they witnessed the solemn administration of the 
oath of office, and then they thronged the White House personally to 
tender their congratulations. As the country developed and travel was 
relieved of its former hardships, the inauguration grew into ar event of 
national moment, and therefore more complex in its details. It be- 
came necessary for the citizens of the District of Columbia to perfect 
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an organization to arrange properly the multitudinous details of the 
affair. Under the direction of a chairman, selected with the approval of 
the President, the inaugural procession was arranged, the capital deco- 
rated, a display of fireworks provided for the visiting thousands, and a 
ball or reception given as the climax of the day’s festivities. It is now 
seriously proposed, however, to divest the inauguration of this peculiarly 
local management. Representative Sherman, of New York, has intro- 
duced a bill in Congress which provides for a committee of Senators and 
Representatives to take charge of the inauguration, and also appropriates 
a fund of $100,000 to defray the expenses of the event. In other 
words, it is now proposed that the inauguration of a President shall bea 
national event in every sense of the word. The wisdom and appropri- 
ateness of this suggestion are apparent. The induction of a President 
into office in the national capital ought not to be a local affair. The 
citizens of the District of Columbia will always be willing, of course, to 
contribute their time and money to the success of the undertaking as 
they have been in the past, but none the less ought they to be relieved 
of the labor and responsibility attaching to the management. An in- 
auguration under national auspices is so eminently proper that the 
enactment of the Sherman Bill into a law is confidently anticipated. 
Another thought in connection with the inauguration is worthy of 
brief attention. It is contended in many quarters that the nation ought 
to have a definite policy, especially in relation to foreign affairs, which 
could be executed without regard to the occupant of the White House. 
It is pointed out, in other words, that if President Roosevelt had been 
succeeded by a Democrat, the policies in force on the Fourth of March 
would have been reversed upon the following day, and it is argued that 
the nation loses ground by failing to advance steadily upon well-defined 
lines. England is cited as a Government which, despite changes in the 
Ministry, undeviatingly pursues established policies, and therefore always 
advances toward a certain goal. This is not literally true; but even if 
it were true in part, it is difficult to see how the advocates of the so- 
called definite foreign policy can reconcile their views with the theory 
of our Government. If the attitude of a President and his party upon 
internal questions is satisfactory to the people of the United States, the 
party, if not the President, is retained in power, and the new Executive 
follows the path already outlined for him in party platform and legisla- 
tion. If the policies are not approved, there is a change in the White 


House, and it is the duty of the new President to put into operation 
those principles which are in accord with the verdict of the people. It 
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is true that the foreign policy of the nation sometimes fluctuates in an 
emphatic manner. Recall, for instance, the course of President Cleve- 
land in regard to Hawaii, when, immediately after his inauguration, he 
acted in direct antagonism to the policy pursued by President Harrison. 
Other instances, almost as marked, could be easily cited. 

The fact remains, however, that these reversals of foreign policies 
have never operated to the detriment of the American nation. From 
cardinal principles, such as the Monroe Doctrine, there has never been, 
and never will be, a radical departure; and, in some way or another, 
questions of lesser moment have been settled without apparent injury 
tothe nation. The re#lection of President Roosevelt makes certain the 
continuance of present policies, so that there is no occasion at the pres- 
ent time to argue the question; but it is difficult to imagine any serious 
situation four years hence even if a Democrat should succeed him. Our 
relations with foreign nations are, after all, defined by a series of prece- 
dents extending over a century, and no President, whether Republican 
or Democrat, will inaugurate a new policy unless occasion demands it. 
Any change of attitude will rest not upon the occupant of the White 
House, but upon public sentiment; and this sentiment will be expressed 
with an emphasis not to be disregarded. 

The fact that foreign appointments are made with regard for national 
welfare rather than party advantage has been almost invariably shown 
in the selection of ambassadors of the highest type of our citizenship, 
while in later years the material value of a well-equipped consular ser- 
vice has been so apparent as to influence Presidents in disregarding po- 
litical considerations. It is true that the reform in this direction has 
not progressed farenough. Out of some three hundred consular officers, 
only thirty-four have remained in office during more than one adminis- 
tration of differing political views. These few are, however, the leaven 
in the lump, and the time is fast approaching when the inauguration of 
a President will not be the signal for a wholesale change in the personnel 
of the consular service. There was a time, not so very long ago, when 
men were sent abroad, as a reward for partisan effort, who were in no 
wise fitted to advance American interests. Mr. Cleveland was the first 
President with the moral courage to place an obstacle in the way of the 
cross-roads politicians who sought a pleasant berth abroad. He approved 
a series of regulations which required an examination of applicants for 
position. They could not be, and were not, appointed if they displayed 
gross ignorance of the country in which the point to which they desired 
to be assigned was located. They were compelled to exhibit some 
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acquaintance with maritime law and with the relations which ambassa- 
dors and consuls bear to foreign nations. Every President since Mr. 
Cleveland’s time has sacredly observed this effort to elevate the consu- 
lar service, while President Roosevelt has sanctioned a most advanced 
step in approving the suggestion that consuls who have demonstrated 
their capacity and fitness shall be appointed commercial attachés to our 
embassies and legations abroad. 

The time must come when the consular service must be divorced 
from politics, when consuls will be regarded as the business representa- 
tives of the nation abroad, and when their value in that regard will be 
determined not by their political affiliation, but by their knowledge of 
American manufactures and of the possibilities of introducing these 
manufactures into new markets. There is no reason why a consul, 
after spending four years in acquiring familiarity with commercial con- 
ditions and in adjusting those conditions to the benefit of American 
manufacturers, should be required to step aside for a new and inexperi- 
enced appointee, simply because it is desired to reward a party worker. 
The millennium may come before the consular service is divorced from 
politics, but the fact that the desired reform is still distant does not 
lessen the force of the situation. It will not be so distant, however, 
if the commercial interests of the country insist upon the retention of 
men who have proved themselves of value in their positions. 


President Roosevelt entered upon his administration with the an- 
nounced determination to adhere to the policies of his predecessor. 
This promise was sacredly kept. His first message to Congress was, in 
fact, marked by close adherence to the view of Mr. McKinley, even in 
the matter of avoiding any change in the tariff, save as such change was 
rendered necessary by the demand for the enlargement of foreign mar- 
kets through reciprocity treaties. 

At the same time, the perusal of President Roosevelt's initial mes- 
sage demonstrates that he entered upon the duties of his office with dis- 
tinct and definite ideas of results which he desired to accomplish and 
regarding which his predecessor had been silent. Thus we find that in 
December, 1901, President Roosevelt was interested in the question of 
regulating freight rates and in abolishing the pernicious system of re- 
bates, for in his message to Congress at that time he said: 


Those who complain of the management of the railways allege that established 
rates are not maintained; that rebates and similar devices are habitually resorted to; 
that these preferences are usually in favor of the large shipper; that they drive out 
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of business the smaller competitor; that while many rates are too low, many others 
are excessive; aud that gross preferences are made, affecting both localities and com- 
modities. Upon the other hand, the railways assert that the law by its very terms 
tends to produce many of these illegal practices by depriving carriers of that right 
of concerted action which they claim is necessary to establish and maintain non-dis- 
criminating rates. 

This act should be amended. The railway isa public servant. Its rates should 
be just to and open to all shippers alike. The Government should see to it that 
within its jurisdiction this is so, and should provide a speedy, inexpensive, and effec- 
tive remedy to that end. At the same time, it must not be forgotten that our rail- 
ways are the arteries through which the commercial life-blood of this nation flows. 
Nothing could be more foolish than the enactment of legislation which would unnec- 
essarily interfere with the development and operation of these commercial agencies 
The subject is one of great importance and calls for the earnest attention of the Con- 
gress. 


The prevalent notion that the agitation of the rebate question was 
begun by President Roosevelt after he had been elected last November 
is thus disproved by the document penned more than three years ago. 
It is true, however, that he did not make it an issue until, at the begin- 
ning of the Congress which has just adjourned, he emphasized the neces- 
sity for anti-rebate legislation in forceful language, and also made it 
apparent to the leaders in Congress that he was greatly interested in 
securing that legislation. The allegiance of the House of Representa- 
tives was demonstrated when that body promptly considered and passed 
the measure known as the Esch-Townsend bill. Democrats joined 
heartily with the Republicans in endorsing the measure, the vote upon 
its passage being 326 to 17. This bill invested the Interstate Commerce 
Commission with the right to name a reasonable rate in the place of one 
determined by it to be unjust and unreasonable ; refusal to obey the order 
of the commission being punishable by a fine of $5,000 for each day of 
such refusal. The bill also established a court of transportation, com- 
posed of five circuit judges, selected by the President, whose decisions 
were subject to reviewal by the Supreme Court of the United States, 
and increased the personnel of the Interstate Commerce Commission 
from five to seven members. It was interesting, from a political point 
of view, to listen to the eulogies of President Roosevelt from the leading 
Democrats in the House during the consideration of the measure. They 
commended him in glowing terms. Even Mr. Bryan joined in the cho- 
rus of approval, the Republicans — or a majority of them — vying with 
their opponents in words of praise. 

The measure thus almost unanimously adopted in the House is not 
yet a law. It received its quietus in the Senate, that body which, after 
all, records the final verdict in national legislation. The Senate did 
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not view the rebate question through Mr. Roosevelt’s spectacles. At 
first there were rumors that insufficient time was afforded for considera- 
tion of such an important measure; and then, when the way had been 
made clear, the positive declaration was made that the President could 
not get his proposed law enacted. So the fight must be begun again. 
There will be no trouble in the House, and even the Senate ought not 
to prove an insurmountable obstacle if there is a real popular sentiment 
back of the desired legislation. The Senate sometimes takes a long 
time to obey the popular will. Very frequently its acquiescence is 
grudgingly given; but in the final analysis even the Senate is found 
obedient. Two of the most notable struggles in the Senate in recent 
years were the fight against the so-called Force Bill and the effort to 
secure the repeal of the Sherman Silver-purchasing Law. In the first 
case, the Force Bill was defeated, a result which, in reality, reflected 
public sentiment. In the second case, and despite the most heroic op- 
position, the Sherman Law was repealed, public opinion being again in 
consonance with the verdict. It is safe to predict, therefore, that if the 
railroad rebate legislation is based upon a real and genuine demand, the 
Senate cannot, during the long session next winter, prevent its enact- 
ment. The Senate may withstand public clamor; but it cannot success- 
fully cope with a public sentiment which is sincere and persistent. 


The effort to secure governmental control of railroad rates found its 
echo in a bill, introduced by Senator Dryden, of New Jersey, for federal 
supervision of the insurance business. There is doubtless abundant 
necessity for this legislation. It may be wise to create a Government 
department of insurance, which shall issue federal licenses to insurance 
companies, shall examine into the details of the business of insurance 
companies, and shall put the seal of approval or disapproval upon the 
institutions which it examines. At the same time, one naturally won- 
ders where the line is to be drawn in the matter of federal control. As 
it is now, we have governmental supervision of everything, from butter 
to railroads. The federal authority is everywhere paramount; and fed- 
eralism, against which our forefathers fought most strenuously, is now 
almost a national hobby. Suggestions of Government control which a 
few years ago would have been received with undisguised astonishment 
are not only accepted, but are invited under the plea that the individual 
citizen needs national protection. 

The tremendous stride toward complete federalism and the almost 
total obliteration of the old States’ Rights doctrine is, in fact, the most 
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significant feature of American politics to-day. The Supreme Court, 
ever since the time of Chief Justice Marshall, has been an exponent of 
federal doctrines; but this Court is to-day almost conservative beside 
legislation which is enacted by, or seriously proposed in, Congress. It 
is not difficult, of course, to analyze the reasons for this decided trend 
of modern political thought. In the early days of our history interstate 
commerce was a thing unknown, and the founders of the Republic, even 
in their wildest dreams, could hardly have foreseen a condition of rail- 
road development which practically disregards the existence of State 
lines. They certainly did not anticipate the existence of great and pow- 
erful corporations which would control the production and manufacture 
of the necessaries of life, such as beef, oil, and sugar — corporations with 
which States are powerless to cope, as has been demonstrated in the 
recent contest of the Kansas Legislature with the Standard Oil Company. 
Federal authority is alone competent to control these corporations doing 
an interstate commerce business, and every appeal to this authority only 
widens the sphere of federal domination. It is difficult to see how, 
under present conditions, federalism is to be checked, and yet its growth 
is producing radical changes in our system of government. Where will 
it end? It will not be long before federal laws will embrace every fac- 
tor which enters into our commercial fabric. Even social questions are 
likely to be subject to federal control; for marriage and divorce laws, 
designed to supersede State legislation, are demanded of every Congress. 

The problems which confront the American people to-day are most 
complex. Perhaps federalism, in its most extreme application, is to be 
the solution of these problems. This is apparently the meaning of the 
present trend of public thought. From federalism, which means gov- 
ernmental rather than State control, it would seem but a short step to 
absolute paternalism and socialism. Certainly the developments of the 
next decade will be observed with interest by every thoughtful student 
of our Government. 


President Roosevelt has maintained pleasant relations with Con- 
gress, although one episode threatened a serious rupture of the entente cor- 
diale between himself and the Senate. The submission of treaties of ar- 
bitration with several foreign countries — including Great Britain, France, 
Italy, Germany, Austria-Hungary, Sweden and Norway, Denmark, 
Spain, Portugal, Switzerland, Greece, and Mexico — occasioned a marked 
difference of opinion. Under these treaties, the President was invested 
with power to enter into an agreement with the several nations concern- 
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ing matters which it was proposed to arbitrate. The Senate changed 
the word “agreement” to “treaty,” the point being, of course, that an 
agreement did not require ratification by the Senate, whereas a treaty 
must, uhder the Constitution, be submitted to that body. The Senate 
boldly stated that it did not propose to place in the hands of the Exec- 
utive the option of deciding, upon his own individual responsibility, the 
questions to be submitted to arbitration. It buttressed its position by 
citing the conditions in the very nations with which the treaties were 
negotiated. Thus, in France, a treaty which relates to even compara- 
tively unimportant details, involving the persons and property of French 
citizens, can become operative only after having been adopted by both 
legislative Chambers. In every other country the legislative body acts 
conjointly with the sovereign in settling matters of international dispute, 
and especially those which involve financial obligations. The Senate, 
theref re, declined to abdicate its constitutional prer gat ive; and, because 
it emphasized this position by changing the text of the treaties, the lat- 
ter are pigeon-holed in the Department of State. 

Because of the publicity given to this incident, and especially because 
certain Senators, known to be friendly to the President, took issue with 
him in no uncertain tones, there is an impression that the relations be- 
tween the Executive and the Senate have reached a stage of open antag- 
onism. This is certainly not the case. More than this, there is no rea- 
son to fear anything like a serious difficulty. The Senate, as every one 
knows, is a body with independent notions. It has, in times past, fig- 
ured in important controversies with the Chief Executive. President 
Garfield was in the midst of a bitter experience when cut down by the 
assassin’s bullet, and President Cleveland was in a state of constant war- 
fare with the Senate. President Roosevelt possesses, however, more 
political astuteness than Garfield and more tact and less obstinacy than 
Cleveland. Neither the President nor the Senate will shrink from a 
contest forced upon them. The saving factor in the situation is the 
knowledge that neither will deliberately seek a quarrel. It is hardly 
likely, therefore, that the country will witness, during the next four 
years, a repetition of the factional disputes which made Mr. Cleveland’s 
relations with the Senate so memorable. There will be differences of 
opinion, of course. The President is a man of positive and definite 
views, and the Senate is tenacious of its prerogatives and opinions; but 
these differences of opinion will not be allowed to reach the stage where 
they threaten party unity. There are too many wise counsellors in the 


Cabinet and in the Senate to allow any dispute to reach a dangerous stage. 
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The characteristics which have marked the administration of Presi- 
ent Roosevelt have been justice, honesty, and energy. He has been 
preéminently the President of the square deal. His treatment of the 
“open-shop ” question, wherein he accorded every measure of considera- 
tion to the non-union bookbinder in the Government printing-office 
whom the labor unions were endeavoring to oust, is one of the many 
instances wherein he endeavored with all fidelity to bear the scales of 
justice in even balance. His position on the negro question has been 
actuated by the desire to see the colored man receive those rights which 
he can claim to enjoy under the law. Whatever suggestion of an at- 
tempt to enforce social equality was contained in his entertainment of 
Booker Washington at lunch was removed by his quotation, with ap- 
proval, of Bishop Strange’s address, in which the impossibility of social 
equality was plainly asserted. It is very easy now to see that Mr. 


Roosevelt has gone no further in his position regarding the negroes than 


to insist upon fair treatment and an opportunity for advancement —a 
position which even the most acute negrophobist cannot successfully 
controvert. The political factors in the negro problem — the enforce- 
ment of the Fourteenth Amendment to the Constitution, for instance 
were not touched upon by Mr. Roosevelt in his New York speech, and 
he is evidently deferring this discussion until he visits Atlanta. 

The energy of Mr. Roosevelt’s administration has been demonstrated 
in such numerous and varied directions that it is impossible to chronicle 
them. It will be remembered, however, that he had not been long in 
office before he personally settled the vexatious and costly strike of the 
coal miners; that hardly had the echo of this achievement died away 
ere he was directing the attack upon the Northern Pacific merger; and 
that having set in motion the machinery which finally resulted in the 
dissolution of the merger, he assumed energetic and successful direction 
of the effort to secure the construction of the Panama Canal. His ener- 
gies have been manifested in a thousand ways, and have covered such 
diverse subjects as the advocacy of the whipping-post for wife-beaters 
and the enlargement of the navy. He has done more than any othet 
President in giving importance to the Hague arbitration tribunal; he 
settled the Alaskan boundary question; and he has been credited with 
earnest efforts to secure honorable peace between Russia and Japan. 
When the United States Supreme Court decided that the beef trust was 
a conspiracy in restraint of trade, Mr. Roosevelt did not hesitate to 
direct legal officers of the Government to take instant advantage of the 
decision, and there is every reason to believe that his personal interest 
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in the prosecution will be abundantly manifested. In fact, his earnest- 
ness and enthusiasm have given impetus to every subject which has 
engaged his attention. His mind has shown wonderful fertility and 
resourcefulness, and if in the next four years he displays the industry 
and energy which have marked his administration up to the present 
time, he will have brought within the range of his consideration practi- 
cally every subject connected with the Government. 

The honesty which has marked the administration, so far as Presi- 
dent Roosevelt is concerned, has been proverbial. When the fact that 
the Post-Office Department harbered a nest of thieves was brought to his 
attention, he inaugurated an investigation which eventually placed the 
offenders in the penitentiary. Every suggestion of grafting, great or 
small, has met with his unsparing condemnation; and that his personal 
example has improved the morale of the public service is a fact estab- 
lished beyond the shadow of a doubt. P 


The Statehood contest which occupied a considerable portion of the 
session of Congress which has just ended was both protracted and 
exciting. It involved political considerations, of course; but party 
lines were badly shattered in the final votes upon the measure in the 
Senate. 

The battle began last April, when the Republican majority of the 
House, in caucus assembled, decided to support a bill providing for two 
new States, Oklahoma and Indian Territory forming one, and New 
Mexico and Arizona being combined into the other. This bill, having 
been passed, went to the Senate, in which body the Committee on Terri- 
tories reported it practically without change. ° Powerful interests were, 
however, opposed to joint Statehood for Arizona and New Mexico; and 
these interests, after massing the Democratic side in opposition, were 
able to muster enough Republican votes to accomplish their purpose. 
When the bill finally emerged from the Senate it was materially amended. 
It admitted New Mexico as a separate State, excluding Arizona; trans- 
ferred from Arizona to Utah a boundary section known as “the Arizona 
strip”; and imposed upon Oklahoma the prohibition of the liquor traffic 
for twenty-one years. Thus amended it was returned to the House, in 
which body, after many parliamentary struggles, it was ordered to con- 
ference. It never emerged from the conference-room. Between an 
obdurate Senate and an equally obstinate House, each contending for its 
own solution of the Statehood problem, the measure died a lingering 
death. If there could have been some way in which the claims of Ok- 
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lahoma and Indian Territory could have been considered separately, those 
territories would have been admitted. New Mexico and Arizona were 
the rocks upon which the Statehood bill was lost. 

Speaker Cannon’s contention that the House Statehood proposition 
was the outcome of caucus action, and therefore ought to be sustained, 
and his knowledge that the changes made by the Senate were largely 
secured through personal considerations, accounted in great measure for 
the persistence with which the House conferees declined to accede to 
the Senate’s modifications. There was, however, one more reason, none 
the less potent, although not so evident upon the surface. The truth is 
that jealousy of the Senate, which for many years has been more or less 
manifested in the House, has now reached an acute stage. By an almost 
unanimous vote and amid applause, the House recently returned in all 
haste to the Senate a bill which contained an amendment added by that 
body possibly affecting the revenues. In discussing this action, leading 
members of the House inveighed bitterly against the Senate for usurping 
the prerogatives of the House, and especially for practically dictating 
legislation. Any one who is acquainted with legislative and political 
conditions in Washington knows that this jealousy is areal and sentient 
thing, strongly influencing the minds of the leaders of that body. 

There is undoubtedly some foundation for the feeling. The Senate 
is dominant in legislation. It is a small, compact, easily managed body, 
with a disciplined majority led by able and forceful men. Its rules 
compel ample consideration of every measure. Its members are elected 
for six years, a period thrice as long as the term of a Representative; and 
they possess a power, through their relations with the executive branch 
of the Government, which can be expressed in a larger ratio. Condi- 
tions in the Senate are such that if a measure passes by a narrow ma- 
jority, the House must accept that measure or it will not become a law. 
It is unfortunate that there is jealousy, and still more unfortunate that 
the Senate is in the position where it is compelled to give offence. From 
the present outlook, the rankling sentiment is likely to be increased 
rather than diminished, unless great tactfulness is manifested in future 
sessions at both ends of the Capitol. 


So much of President Roosevelt’s popularity is due to his courageous 
handling of questions affecting great corporations, and the control of the 
trusts has become so thoroughly a political matter, that the decision of 
the United States Supreme Court regarding the beef trust becomes a 
topic for consideration in a political article. The injunction, which was 
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granted upon proceedings suggested by President Roosevelt, not only 
forbids the combination known as the beef trust from combining to fix 
the prices at which cattle shall be bought and beef sold, but it also pro- 
hibits combinations to obtain discriminatory rates from the railroads. 
In other words, the Court placed the trust within the category of an 
illegal combination in restraint of trade, and declared that it must be 
dissolved. The pleasure experienced by the President when the deci- 
sion was announced was unmistakable, and directions were immediately 
given to carry it into effect. In consequence of these orders, a federal 
grand jury will have assembled in Chicago ere this article appears, for 
the purpose of probing minutely into every detail of the packing indus- 
try. The executive warfare against the beef trust is not to be perfunc- 
tory. The President, to use the language of his beloved West, will have 
a few scalps hanging at his belt. 

The question which interests the corporations at the beginning of 
Mr. Roosevelt's term is whether he is to be antagonistic tothem. There 
is no doubt that the President is a firm believer in the utmost limit of 
governmental control, and he will also go to the farthest degree in invok- 
ing the law against illegal combinations. Nowhere has he shown, in 
speech or document, any desire to be aggressive simply for the purpose 
of inviting conflict. He has certainly spoken in most conservative and 
friendly manner concerning all legitimate enterprise. “We are not try- 
ing to strike down the rich man,” he said in a recent speech in Philadel- 
phia. “On the contrary,” he added, “we will not tolerate any attack upon 


his rights. Weare not trying to give an improper advantage to the poor 


man because he is poor, to the man of small means because he has not 
larger means; but we are striving to see that the man of small means 
has exactly as good a chance, so far as we can obtain it for him, as the 
man of larger means; that there shall be equality of opportunity for the 
one as for the other.” It is worth while also, as indicating with even 
more elaboration the position of the President, to note the concluding 
paragraph of his address: 


We do not intend that this republic shall ever fail as those republics of olden 
time failed, in which there finally came to be a government by classes, which resulted 
either in the poor plundering the rich or in the rich exploiting and in one form or 
another enslaving the poor; for either event means the destruction of free institu- 
tions and of individual liberty. Ours is not a Government which recognizes classes. 
It is based on the recognition of the individual. We are not for the poor man as 
such, nor for the rich manassuch. We are for every man, rich or poor, provided he 
acts justly and fairly by his fellows, and if he so acts the Government must do all it 
can to see that inasmuch as he does no wrong so he shall suffer no wrong. 
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Herein the attitude of the President is made plain. He proposes to 
act without fear or favor, righting such wrongs as need to be righted, 


improving conditions wherever they need remedial application. In the 
larger sphere of President, he is following the same lines which made 
him the idol of Jacob Riis when he was police commissioner. He is 
fighting the battle of the oppressed. It is ideal statesmanship, liable to 
misconstruction and even ridicule, but none the less glorious in the 
height of its aims and the sincerity of its purpose. Many phases of 
government will interest President Roosevelt during the next four 
years ; but, after all, his personal interest will be most largely manifested 
in those measures which appeal to his sense of justice, to his desire to 
accomplish reform, and to his earnest wish to benefit his fellow-man. 
HENRY LITCHFIELD WEST. 





FOREIGN AFFAIRS. 


As the last number of this review was going through the press, the 
final word was being spoken in the first act of the great drama of the 
Far East. On the opening day of the new year General Stoessel sur- 
rendered. Wearied by the efforts to hold his foe at bay, the morale of 
his men broken by the ceaseless hammering received at the hands of 
their assailant, the remnants of the Port Arthur fleet destroyed by the 
plunging fire from the mortars and the heavy siege-guns dragged with 
infinite labor and consummate skill to 203-Metre Hill, with no hope of 
relief from Rojestvensky by sea or Kuropatkin on land, capitulation was 
the only course left. Terms between victor and vanquished were quickly 
arranged, the Japanese dealing, as usual, most generously with their foe ; 
and, eleven months after the declaration of war, Port Arthur, the Gib- 
raltar of the East, was for the second time in the possession of Japan. 

Ten years ago Port Arthur for the first time came into the hands of 
that nation. Then, as now, it was won at the point of the sword. 
Compare the Japan of to-day with the Japan of the last decade. It is 
the most wonderful and most dramatic comparison the world has ever 
known. It is so extraordinary that it reads more like fiction than fact. 

The treaty of Shimonoseki, the treaty of peace between China and 
Japan, was signed on April 17, 1895. One of the terms of peace was 
the surrender of Port Arthur by China to Japan. Japan had displayed 
the highest military skill and valor on both land and sea; but China was 
so impotent and so unversed in modern methods that the world only 
dimly appreciated the significance of Japan as a military Power. It 
did not, however, suit the purpose of Russia to have Port Arthur in the 
hands of Japan: the domination of Russia was nearer realization if she 
held the key to the Yellow Sea. Russia found ready and willing accom- 
plices in Germany and France. The new triple alliance gave Japan the 
alternative of surrendering Port Arthur or going to war. War would 
have meant annihilation. Japan yielded to the inevitable, and China 
was compelled to “lease” Port Arthur to Russia. 


Port Arthur is now in possession of Japan. There is no longer a 
triple alliance brought into being for the occasion. France, bondwoman 
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of her Russian master, in her ardent longing for release from captivity 
does nothing to rivet the shackles more firmly. Germany, who at that 
time thought that her profit was to be found on the side of Russia, has 
received a rude shock. There is no Power to protest against the Jap- 
anese occupation of Port Arthur; there is no Power rash enough to bully 
Japan. What she has won by the right of conquest is hers. 
Ten years ago Japan was still an enigma to the Western world. She 
yas still a piece of lacquer that interested the cognoscenti. She was 
still to be patronized and condescendingly approved of for being differ- 
ent from her immediate neighbors. She was still in leading-strings, 
awkwardly playing with a newtoy. She was still so little civilized and 
so incapable of being regarded as the equal of the Western nations that 
they forced her to submit to the humiliation of extra-territorial jurisdic- 
tion. And now? The lacquer has been scratched away and the iron is 
revealed, and the world has huge respect for a people with iron in their 
veins. She may not be unanimously approved of, but she is no longer 
to be treated with patronizing condescension. No one any longer talks 
of Western civilization being a toy to Japan. She has made of it a grim 
reality. Guns and ships and men; tactics and strategy; the flaming 
sword of death in one hand and the balm of life in the other —for one 
knows not which most to admire, the capacity of Japan to kill or the 
ability with which the lives of her wounded have been saved. There 
has never been a war in which the percentage of deaths to wounds has 
been so small or the mortality from disease so low. And, perhaps 
most striking of all: a united, self-confident, patriotic Japan faces Rus- 
sia, distraught, torn by internal convulsions, her people praying for the 
success of their foe as the quickest and surest means of bringing the lib- 
erty they so passionately crave. 

In the quarterly discussion of Foreign Affairs, this writer has not felt 
it incumbent to discuss the military features of the campaign except as 
they have affected political movements; but before dismissing the fall of 
Port Arthur, it is important to call attention to the inglorious réle played 
by the Russian fleet and the incapacity or cowardice displayed by its 
commanders. At the outbreak of the war, that fleet was relied upon to 
drive Japan off the sea and make it impossible for her to send her troops 
to Manchuria. On paper, Russia’s fleet was vastly superior to that of 
her adversary. Yet, from the day the first shot was fired until fleet and 
army fell into the hands of the victor, the Port Arthur fleet was never a 
menace to Japan, except such menace as a fleet in being always pos- 


sesses. It is noteworthy that nota single Japanese vessel was destroyed 
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or put out of action by Russian gunfire. The Japanese have lost ves- 
sels, but those vessels fell victims to submarine mines, not to the skill 
or bravery of Russian gunners. Nothing more strikingly illustrates the 
difference between the Russian and Japanese character, and the spirit 
that animates the two nations, than the careful deliberation with which 
the Japanese began their naval campaign and the sacrifices they were 
prepared to make to hold command of the sea, as compared with the 
timidity and lack of verve of their adversary. 

At the outbreak of the war, the Japanese overestimated the fighting 
power of the Russian navy exactly as the Russians underestimated the 
fighting power of the Japanese army. The Russian fleet was to the 
Japanese their greatest menace, as the mastery of the sea once lost could 
never be regained; and, while Russia had vessels in reserve, Japan was 
staking her all on the pieces then on the board. But so thoroughly did 
the Japanese appreciate the vital importance of destroying or rendering 
useless their opponent’s sea power, that shortly before the declaration of 
war a conference of the naval chiefs was held in Tokio, at which the 
relative strength of the two navies was discussed with that minuteness 
of detail so characteristic of the Japanese. The conclusion was reached 
that if the enemy’s fleet was rendered hors de combat, Japan could afford 
to sacrifice two-thirds of herown navy. When Admiral Togo took com- 
mand of the blockading squadron, he went as a man who leads a forlorn 
hope. Although Togo was ready to sacrifice his men and his ships, 
his ships were too precious to be placed in unnecessary jeopardy. 
Battle-ships and armored cruisers were kept out of range of Port Ar- 
thur, where the odds were heavily in favor of the besieged; but torpedo- 
boats were sent to the attack again and again with reckless daring, be- 
cause the destruction of a torpedo-boat meant very little, and it was 
worth while to take the chance of disabling a battle-ship at the price of 
a torpedo-boat. 

It would have paid the Russians ten times over to have lost every 
vessel of their Port Arthur squadron if thereby they could have destroyed 
Togo’s ships, because the vessels lost by Russia could have been replaced 
by those in the Baltic; but a Japanese ship could not be replaced until 
after the war. Had the Russians had a Cushing, an officer daring 
enough to have done with his torpedo-boat what Cushing did with his 
little launch when he destroyed the “ Albemarle,” the sequel would in all 
probability have been different. Cushing’s “ Another stripe or a coffin!” 
is a tradition in the American navy, and inspires every American naval 
officer exactly as Nelson’s “Westminster Abbey or a peerage!” has made 
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more than one British officer face death with disdain and long for the 
opportunity to gain Nelson’s fame. The American and British navies 
have their traditions, than which there is nothing greater to fill men 
with lofty courage and indifference to death; Japan has now her naval 
traditions, that will influence Japanese naval officers yet to be born; but 
Russia has none of the glories of the past on the sea. A navy without 
sentiment is a navy only half equipped. 


The internal condition of Russia has focussed the attention of the 
world. Riots, butchery, assassination form the record of Russia written 
in blood in the opening years of the twentieth century. The methods 
of the past are still employed. Nicholas II hardens his heart against 
the appeals of his subjects; reforms long promised are withheld; and 
Nicholas himself lives in constant danger and is doomed to destruction. 
He looked death in the face in the last week in January, when from a 
saluting gun was fired a shot, evidently with design and with the hope 
that it would destroy him and other members of the reigning house. 
Treason and treachery surround him. It was from a battery of the im- 
perial guard, the bodyguard of the Emperor, the picked troops supposed 
to shield his person from all harm, that the shot was fired. Yet in this 
battery was a man prepared to die so that the wrongs of a people might 
be redressed. 

There is no more unhappy wretch in all this wide world than Nich- 
olas II, Czar and “Autocrat of all the Russias,” as he grandiloquently 
calls himself. There is no man for whom one must entertain more pro- 
found pity or more profound contempt. Were Nicholas a Nero or a 
Charles II, his unrestrained passion or his love of pleasure would com- 
mand a certain respect, if not exactly admiration. Nicholas is neither; 
he more nearly resembles that king of France contemptuously nick- 
named le débonnaire, who, full of good intentions, was of a nature too 
vacillating to be able to carry his good intentions into effect, and whose 
compliant nature finally brought him misery and to his empire dissolu- 
tion. Nicholas is a ruler who means well, who takes life seriously, who 
would like to see his people contented and prosperous, but who accom- 
plishes nothing because he has no stability and no strength of character. 
He is a man without a mental compass; there is no polarization in his 
mind; there is nothing to hold him on a set course. He swings from 
point to point, like a ship with rudder gone, at the mercy of every pass- 
ing slant of wind or rippling wave. At times he appears almost the 
man of courage, of purpose, of determination; and then after every effort 
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comes the reaction. Spent by his own evidence of strength, frightened 
by the exercise of his will, he turns to the doctors of superstition, the 
men whose trade is omens, and he falls a prey to their malign influence. 
For a man who seeks his inspiration delivered through the lips of the 
dead, who permits himself to be the tool of miracle-workers, who seeks 
portents in the impalpable things of the air instead of reading the signs 
of the times in the faces and the hearts of men and women who sur- 
round him, can one have anything else but contempt? 

And yet one must be just, and one must recognize that no matter 
what he does he is surely marked for the hand of the assassin. If he 
cannot escape from the thrall of the Pobiedonosteffs and the reactionary 
grand ducal ring, he will be destroyed by the bomb as was his grand- 
father; if he yields to the benevolent dictates of his own heart or the 
fear of the vengeance of his long-suffering subjects, he will perish under 
the dagger of some member of his entowrage, as other members of his 
ill-fated family have. He can never close his ears to the sound of the 
beating of the wings of death. He can never shut out from his vision 
the spectre that lurks just beyond the reach of his outstretched hand. 
From haunting fear there is no escape. Despise him one may properly, 
and yet one cannot fail to have for him pity. 


Russia goes from bad to worse. The butchery of defenceless and 
peaceable men and women in the streets of St. Petersburg, on January 
22, was followed soon afterward by the assassination of Grand Duke 
Sergius, uncle and brother-in-law of the Czar. From all the evidence 
in possession of the world, derived from a dozen different sources, some 
of them Russian, the conclusion must be reached that never was there a 
more wanton or a more senseless massacre than that of these working 
people in the streets of St. Petersburg. They were strikers trying to 
present a petition to their ruler, ironically termed “the little father”; 
and, like children in their faith and simplicity, they were convinced 
that their “father” would give ear to their appeal and redress their 
wrongs. This was the cry wrung from the heart of a people in sore 
travail : 


We are poor, persecuted, burdened with labor beyond our strength. We are 
insulted, treated not as men, but as slaves, who ought to bear their cruel fate in 
silence. We have suffered, but we are being plunged deeper in the mire and de- 
prived of our rights. 

Uninstructed, stifled by destitution and injustice, we are perishing. We have 
no strength left. 

Sire, we have arrived at the extreme limits of endurance; we have reached the 
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terrible moment when death is to be preferred to a continuation of our intolerable 
sufferings. We have left our work end informed our employers that we will not 
resume until our demands are conceded. We have not asked much; we have asked 
but for means of livelihood, without which life is a burden and labor continual tor- 
ture. 

Any one of us who dared raise his voice in the interests of the people of the 
working classes has been thrown into prison or transported. Kindness and . good 
feeling have been treated as a crime. 

The bureaucracy has brought the country to the verge of ruin by a shameful war. 
It is luring it to its downfall. We have no voice in the heavy burdens imposed; we 
do not know for whom or why this money is wrung from an impoverished people, 
and we do not know how it is expended. 

This state of things, contrary to Divine laws, renders life impossible. It were 
better that we should all perish, we workers and all Russia. Then, good luck to 
capitalists and exploiters and poor, corrupt officials, robbers of the Russian people. 

Assembled before thy palace, we plead our salvation. Refuse not thine aid and 
raise thy people from their tomb. Give them the means of working out their own 
destiny. Rescue them from intolerable officialdom. Throw down the wall that 
separates; free thy people; order that they may rule the country with thee. Create 
for thy people the happiness wrenched from us, leaving us nothing but sorrow and 
humiliation. 

Only two paths are open to us, either toward liberty and happiness or to the 
grave. Should our lives serve as a holocaust for suffering Russia, we shall not regret 
the sacrifice, but shall bear it willingly. 


This was the cry that went up from the heart of Russia; and the 
answer to it came in the volleys of Russian infantry, whose bullets 
searched out not a foreign foe, nut a mob bent upon murder and destruc- 
tion, not rioters thirsting for the blood of their sovereign, but the men 
of brawn and muscle working in the shops and factories, who asked 
merely to be treated as men and not as beasts. It was not only wanton, 
but it was all so pathetically foolish. Half a dozen words from the Czar 
would have sent these men away soothed and with hope renewed; but 
the Czar, because he is either coward or imbecile, skulked behind the 
thick walls of his palace, afraid to show his face, but not afraid to order 
murder. In a thousand homes in Russia’s capital death sits enthroned, 
and in ten thousand Russian hearts is the lust for vengeance that will 
be only satiated when the heart of the Emperor is forever stilled. Thus 
Nicholas pays the price for half an hour’s respite. 


The world has gone too far on the road of progress for men to be 
silenced by the knout or for their aspirations to be stifled by bullet or 
noose. They may be killed, but death is not the end of all, and the 
spirit of freedom will still live. “Tell me the secret you possess. I 
will not, for that is my power. But I will put you in chains. Man, 
what are you talking about? Me, in chains? You may fetter my leg, 
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but my will not even Zeus himself can overpower. I will throw you 
into prison. My poor body, you mean.” So discoursed Epictetus. 
The will that not even Zeus can overpower has not weakened in the 
lapse of two thousand years. The longing for liberty will go on until 
wisdom comes to the rulers of Russia and to her people liberty is granted. 

It is only the purblind dolts surrounding the Czar that cannot see, 
because they will not, whither the empire is being driven. When a 
great Russian nobleman has the courage boldly to write that Russia is 
“passing through a period of anarchy and revolution,” and that what 
is now taking place is “not a simple disturbance but a revolution,” it 
should make the Czar heed; but he pays no attention to the warnings 
of the clear-sighted. Prince Trubetzkoi, the president of the Moscow 
Zemstvo, addressed a very notable letter to Prince Sviatopolk-Mirsky, 
in the course of which he said: 


Russia is now passing through a period of anarchy and revolution. The present 
occurrences are not merely disturbances on the part of the youth of the country, but 
rather the reflection of the existing general condition of society. The present state 
of affairs is extremely dangerous for the whole of society and particularly menacing 
to the sacred person of the Emperor. On that account it is the duty of every loyal 
subject to prevent such a disaster by every means in his power. 

I endeavored to make clear to the Emperor that what was now taking place was 
not a simple disturbance but a revolution, and, further, to explain to him what was 
driving the Russian people to an insurrection which it did not desire, and which His 
Imperial Majesty isin a position toavert. There is, however, only one way of doing 
so, and that is by the Emperor placing confidence in the nation and in the force which 
the existing estates of the realm constitute. 

I am strongly convinced in my own mind that if the Emperor, having confidence 
in them, would only allow these forces to approach him, Russia would be relieved of 
all the terrors of a sanguinary revolution with which she is now threatened, and 
would support her Emperor, his autocracy, and his will. In view of the present 
condition of mind of all those who think with terror and aversion of what has been 
set forth above, it is not in human power to deny them the possibility of making 
known to the Emperor the thoughts which are heavily oppressing and wringing 
every heart. 

It is not the moment to keep silent whén the Fatherland is in danger. The 
present condition of those with families and children must not be forgotten. Though 
as president of the Zemstvo I am deemed guilty, my conscience, as far as the Empe- 
ror is concerned, remains clear and easy. 


It is clear that the Emperor must either lead the forces of reform or 
succumb to them. It is ominous when the word revolution is uttered 
in Russia, but Prince Trubetzkoi does not desire revolution. Rather 
he is of that order that would preserve the existing strata of society ; but 
to do that he knows that an end must be put to the corrupt and ineffi- 
cient tyranny of the bureaucracy. Prince Trubetzkoi is perspicacious 
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enough to see that reform must come either from above or below, and if 
it comes from below the present régime will be engulfed in blood. Only 
the Emperor can prevent this, and, unfortunately, there is little to hope 
from an Emperor of the character of Nicholas II. 

One looks eagerly for a sign of sanity, but there is no sign. A min- 
ister so enlightened and moved by such lofty motives as Prince Mirsky, 
aman of humanity and sympathy, gives place to a reactionary of the 
character of Bouliguine, who belongs to the old school, who believes in 
the policy of oppression and the rule of force. Equally obnoxious is 
the appointment of General Trepoff as governor-general of St. Petersburg 
with plenary powers. At one moment refusing to order a national as- 
sembly, the next the Czar issues a rescript for an “elective ” assembly 
with such conditions as to make it of doubtful utility, and at the same 
time issues a proclamation urging the Russian people to make further 
sacrifices to defeat Japan. All this shows only too clearly the doubt, 
the vacillation, the uncertainty, and the insincerity of the autocrat. 
Everywhere confusion and chaos; always a juggling with words instead 
of deeds that mean something, never the adoption of the only course 
that can bring contentment and peace. 


The great drama of the Far East, whose scenes are written in blood 
and are leading up to a climax that is to determine the fate of two na- 
tions and materially affect the world’s civilization and progress, is so 
tremendous that it obscures the minor dramas of the world. Yet there 
has seldom been a duologue more dramatic or appealing more vividly 
to the imagination than that which took place in the ancient palace of 
the Hapsburgs between Francis Joseph, Emperor of Austria and King 
of Hungary, and Francis Kossuth, son of the man who raised the 
standard of revolution against that sovereign and was by him con- 
demned to death as a traitor. 

The dial of time swings back half a century. Hungary is in flames; 
the Magyars are rising to throw off the yoke of Austria; Louis Kossuth 
is the George Washington of the nineteenth century. Met with defeat 
where she expected easy victory, Austria was in danger of seeing the 
empire dismembered, and in her extremity appealed to Russia. Russia, 
always willing to join in every effort to crush freedom, sent 200,000 
men into Hungary. These troops, assisted by the treachery of Girgei, 
were able to defeat the Hungarians, and the heterogeneous collection of 
races and religions known as the Austrian Empire survived the great 


shock. 
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For thirty-seven years the Liberal party of Hungary has remained in 
power. Under the terms of the “Ausgleich,” the constitution of 1867, 
it was agreed that, while Austria and Hungary were one nation so far 
as the outside world was concerned, each should have the control of its 
domestic affairs; and this compact the Liberals supported. For years 
there has been a growing feeling among the Hungarians that Hungarian 
regiments should be officered by Magyars and that commands should be 
issued in Hungarianand not in German. These proposed changes were 
bitterly opposed by the Austrians, as the entering wedge to the creation 
of separate military establishments for the two kingdoms that would 
weaken the military efficiency of the empire. This led to many dis- 
graceful scenes in parliament and to the blocking of the ministerial pro- 
gramme by the opposition. The parliamentary rules of procedure were 
very similar to those in this country before Mr. Reed brought about a 
reform, and it was possible for a factious minority successfully to thwart 
the majority. Count Tisza, the Hungarian Premier, imitated Mr. Reed 
to the extent of adopting a new code to facilitate the dispatch of public 
business; but his programme met with determined opposition, and he 
was forced to go to the country. On this issue he was beaten, and the 
Emperor-King sent for Francis Kossuth, the leader of the Independent 
party, to form a new ministry. 

Kossuth went to Vienna and there had an audience with the Empe- 
ror. The history of the Dual Empire and its reigning house is one of 
the most romantic in Europe. Francis Joseph, whose sands of life are 
fast running out, has lived through stirring times. He has drunk to 
the dregs the full cup of bitter sorrow. He has known every emotion. 
He has looked on the upturned face of his murdered heir; he has gazed 
with tear-stricken eye on his wife struck down by the insensate hate of 
the assassin; but it is doubtful if he ever felt emotions more poignant 
than when he sat face to face with the son of Louis Kossuth, and to that 
son made an appeal to save the kingdom from anarchy. 

The party that Francis Kossuth represents is supposed to be opposed 
to the present dynasty. It was supposed to be still living on the mem- 
ory of 1848 and still to cherish the hope of a separate and independent 
Hungary. Yet Francis Kossuth gave the lie to these suppositions. 
The Emperor invited him to an audience in Vienna, the capital of Aus- 
tria, where Francis Joseph is Emperor; but Kossuth might well have 
stood upon his rights and demanded that the audience take place in Pest, 
the capital of the ancient kingdom, where Francis Joseph reigns as King 
of Hungary. He went to Vienna and he gave the Emperor most loyal 
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assurance of support and his hope for the continuance of the present 
dynasty. These were graceful words coming from the son of the “trai- 
tor,” and must have been heard with gratitude by the old man on whom 
the weight of the crown presses so heavily. 

The future of the Austrian Empire has been a matter of the keenest 
interest to the statesmen of Europe. The discordant elements that go 
to make up that empire have been held together for more than two-score 
years by the personality of their ruler. It has often been predicted 
that, with the death of Francis Joseph, would be witnessed the dissolu- 
tion of the empire; that with the longing of the Hungarians for freedom 
and the desire of Germany and Russia to round out their possessions, 
Austria-Hungary would be split up and cease to exist as one of the great 
European Powers. Statesmen may have relied too much upon the past 
and given too little weight to the softening influence of time. Much 
as the Hungarians may long for complete independence and a greater 
voice in the management of their own affairs, they may be willing to 
yield what, after all, is sentimental rather than practical, if to attain 
the sentimental they would lose the substance of empire. It is true 
that a Hungarian raised the standard of revolt against a Hapsburg, but 
it is equally true that, but for the Hungarians, there would to-day be 
no Hapsburg upon the throne of Austria, for it was the Hungarians who 
saved both Hungary and Austria for the reigning house. One hundred 
and sixty odd years ago Maria Theresa, “the only man of the Hapsburg 
race,” as it has been satirically observed, fled with her infant son to the 
asylum offered by Hungary, and in the diet of Presburg was enacted 
that stirring scene when the swords of the Magyar nobles leaped from 
their scabbards and with uplifted blades they swore to die for their 
“king.” It was this support and the tremendous enthusiasm aroused 
that made Frederick the Great conclude peace, and that secured the 


throne to the most beautiful and most richly endowed mentally of her 
line. 


After a life of two years and seven months — a life longer than that 
of any other cabinet with one exception since the adoption of the Con- 
stitution of 1875, so brief is French official tenure — the Combes cabi- 
net has ceased to exist, and M. Rouvier has succeeded to the task of 
administering the affairs of France. Time was, and not so long ago, 
when the fall of a French ministry shook the bourses of Europe and filled 
the world with nervous foreboding, for no one could tell whether the 
passing of power from one set of men to another might not be followed 
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by a change of institutions — the restoration of the monarchy or a dic- 
tatorship. Fortunately, France is no longer the sport of circumstances. 
Combes resigns because he no more possesses the confidence of the 
Chamber, and Rouvier succeeds him, but France maintains the even 
tenor of her way and the world is filled with no apprehension. 

It is curious that a minor cause should have led to Combes’s down- 
fall. It is significant of the changing character of the French people 
and the broader view they take of affairs that the great question that 
might have reasonably been expected to cause his downfall really served 
to strengthen his position. In suppressing the religious teaching orders 
and bringing about the ultimate separation of church and state and the 
fullest measure of religious tolerance and freedom of thought, M. Combes 
showed himself a statesman of far-seeing vision. It was a courageous 
and bold thing todo. It struck at everything that a majority of French- 
men had been taught to revere; that was a matter of conviction as well 
as a matter of convention. If France had regarded M. Combes as a 
man seeking to lay impious hands upon things sacred, if in their rage 
the French people had hurled him from power, it would not have been 
surprising. But the French people accepted the new order with sur- 
prising philosophic indifference, almost with gratitude. After every 
fresh extension of his programme it was predicted that he was riding for 
a fall, and every time he cleared an obstacle it was seen that he was 
more firmly in the saddle than ever. 

But he was unhorsed in a way he least expected. The revelations 
regarding the espionage system, especially the secret reports made by 
the secret agents of the movements and doings of military officers, 
afforded the Chamber an opportunity to give him what was practically 
an adverse majority, and there was nothing left for the Premier but to 
place his resignation in the hands of the President. M. Combes might 
have saved himself if he had exercised more tact, if he had found a 
scapegoat and repudiated the system; but he pleaded in extenuation that 
he had simply inherited the system from his predecessors and made use 
of the machinery he found in operation when he came into office. That 
was not excuse enough. Whether it is that the French people have be- 
come more liberal, whether they remember that the whole ghastly Drey- 
fus tragedy was conceived in the spy system and only made possible 
because of the existence of that system, whether they realize that so long 
as espionage exists there can never be absolute religious freedom, it is 
of course impossible to tell; but it is perhaps safe to assume that all three 
considerations influenced the members of the Chamber when they voted ; 
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and it is significant of the new France, of that gradual shifting of the 
point of view, moral as well as material, that has not escaped the atten- 
tion of close observers. It is a change that, of course, is deeply regretted 
by the believers in conservative tradition, to whom dogma is sacrosanct 
and rigid adherence to superstitious formulas affords the only safe guid- 
ance for the conduct of life; but it will not be regretted by the lovers of 
progress and the friends of truth. 

It is a new ministry in the sense that there is a new man to lead it; 
but it is not new in the sense that it will reverse the policy of its pred- 
ecessors or essay a radical programme. Rouvier, like Combes, is in 
favor of the separation of church and state, and will not, if we know 
anything of his character, shrink from carrying out that policy to its 
logical outcome. The portfolio of foreign affairs remains in the hands 
of that lover of peace who has conducted the foreign relations of France 
for so many years with such signal ability, Theophile Delcassé, which 
is guarantee that France will endeavor to keep on terms of peace with 
her European neighbors, and that the constantly growing cordiality with 
England will not be weakened. 

President Loubet’s term expires next year. For some time it has 
been understood that he would not seek a reélection; but the events of 
the last few weeks may cause him again to become a candidate to pre- 
vent the disintegration of the conservative alliance in the Chamber and 
to preserve unbroken the policy of the last seven years. One of the 
most important questions that must soon be determined by France is as 
to her future relations with Russia, and that decision involves to a large 
extent the relations of all Europe. Russia’s naval and military weak- 
ness has made France realize the frail nature of the reed on which she 
has rested her fancied security, and she now sees that her own strength 
and her confidence in herself have been of more value to her than the 
Russian alliance. To the French “Left ”—the Socialists, extreme Lib- 
erals, and Radicals — the Russian alliance has never been popular, as 
it has been an unnatural alliance. It has been shocking to Liberalism 
that a republic should rest on the props of the bayonets of an autocratic 
monarch. The wanton murders in St. Petersburg and the tyranny of 
the Russian Government aroused such horror that the members of the 
Chamber of Deputies voiced their feelings by cries of “Down with the 
Czar!” and “ Assassin!” when M. Rouvier made his first statement to 
the Chamber. If, when the war is over, France seeks a new ally, there 
will be no opposition from this element of the French people. 

The new Premier is best known as a finance minister, and the cost 
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to France of the Russian alliance must have caused him many an anx- 
ious moment. He would no doubt be glad to see some of the money 
lent to Russia returned to France or invested elsewhere. M. Delcassé 
is too wise not to know that his country could make other alliances that 
would be more to her advantage in the long run. The end of the war 
may see a regrouping of the European Powers; and if the present min- 
istry remains in power and President Loubet is his own successor, it 
would not be in the least surprising if the affection of France for Russia 
should become merely platonic, and an understanding should be reached 
between England, France, and Italy to maintain the status quo and pre- 
serve the peace of Europe. 


While the French cabinet has fallen, the British cabinet is totter- 
ing, and in England, as in France, the fall may come not over the great 
question that every one believed would put the Government out of power, 
but from a quarter least expected. Or, rather, it was not anticipated, 
although it is not entirely surprising, because anything that may come 
out of Irish politics is always within the bounds of possibility, and more 
than one British cabinet has split and gone to pieces over Ireland. Mr. 
George Wyndham, the Chief Secretary for Ireland, has been forced to 
resign his post, with the chances that if the Government is able to out- 
live the present session Earl Dudley, the Lord Lieutenant of Ireland, will 
also retire, and that Sir Antony MacDonnell, Under-Secretary to the 
Lord Lieutenant, will join his chief in retirement. These changes sim- 
ply show the difficulty every British Government has in governing Ire- 
land, and the impossibility of bringing about peace in that unhappy 
country, owing to the fierce religious hatred between the Ulster Prot- 
estants and the Catholics of the south. 

Sir Antony MacDonnell is a man of great executive ability and high 
character. He has served his Government long and faithfully in India 
in various capacities and has made his mark as a capable administrator. 
He was invited by Mr. Wyndham to become Under-Secretary for Ireland, 
and prior to accepting that position wrote a very frank and manly letter 
to his prospective chief, in the course of which he said: 


Tam an Irishman, a Roman Catholic, and a Liberal in politics; I have strong 
Irish sympathies; I do not see eye to eye with you in all matters of Irish administra- 
tion, and I do not think there is likelihood of any good coming from such a régime 
of coercion as the “ Times” recently outlined. On the other hand, from the exposi- 
tion that you were good enough to give me of your views, and from the estimate 
that I formed of your aims and objects, I find there is a substantial measure of 
agreement between us. Moreover, I shall be glad to do some service to Ireland. 
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Therefore it seems to me that the situation goes beyond the sphere of mere party 
politics, and I should be willing to take office under you providing there is some 
chance of my succeeding. I think there is a chance of success on this condition: 
that I should have adequate opportunity of influencing the policy and acts of the 
Irish administration, and, subject, of course, to your control, freedom of action in 
executive matters. 


Sir Antony then outlined his general policy —the maintenance of 
order, the solution of the land question on the basis of voluntary sale, 
administrative reform, the settlement of the educational question, and 
“generally the promotion of material improvement and administrative 
conciliation.” He closed his letter with words of prophetic insight: 


Iam greatly attracted by the chance of doing some good for Ireland. My best 
friends tell me that I am deluding myself, and that I shall be abused by the Orange- 
men as a Roman Catholic and Home Ruler and denounced by the Home Rulers as a 
renegade — that I shall do no good and shall retire disgusted within a year. But I 
am willing to try the business under the colors and conditions I mention. It is for 
you to decide whether the trial is worth making. 


Sir Antony’s appointment was not accepted with good grace by the 
people of Ulster or by the Conservatives. “The government of Ireland 
moves in a vicious circle,” a leading English Conservative organ remarked 
some months ago. “Sir Antony MacDonnell, the Nationalist Under- 
Secretary for Ireland, is in the hands of Mr. Redmond; Mr. Wyndham, 
the Irish Secretary, is in the hands of Sir Antony MacDonnell; while Mr. 
Balfour appears to be in the hands of Mr. Wyndham, and the other 
members of the cabinet are too occupied to take any sustained interest 
in Irish affairs.” This growing discontent was accentuated when Sir 
Antony held a conference with Lord Dunraven, who proposed a scheme 
interpreted to mean that Ireland was to be granted separate representa- 
tion. Immediately the Protestants of the North were up in arms. That 
Sir Antony had held conferences with Lord Dunraven, and that so-called 
“devolution ” had been discussed, was not denied; but it was denied with 
great emphasis that the Under-Secretary had acted with the knowledge 
or consent of the Chief Secretary, who went so far as to term his subor- 
dinate’s conduct “indefensible.” Shortly before Parliament met there 
were rumors that Mr. Wyndham had demanded the resignation of Sir 
Antony MacDonnell, and that Lord Lansdowne, the Secretary of State 
for Foreign Affairs, under whom Sir Antony had worked when Lord 
Lansdowne was Viceroy of India, had threatened to resign if Sir Antony 
was compelled to retire under a cloud. 

Parliament reassembled with the ministers anxious over the outlook ; 
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and a few days later there was a notable debate in the House, in the 
course of which Sir Antony’s letter above quoted was read and his course 
was defended. Mr. Balfour asserted-that Sir Antony MacDonnell was 


“ 


not committed to the “principle of an elective element,” and that in his 
various conferences with Lord Dunraven there was nothing to “show 
that anything in the nature of devolution, delegation, or representation 
was ever contemplated by either of them”; but the Premier went on to 
say that, in connection with the Dunraven scheme, Sir Antony Mac- 
Donnell “had exceeded the bounds laid down by the technical rules.” 
Mr. Moore, an Ulster Unionist, was put forward to reply to the Premier, 
and a sentence from his speech shows the Ulster feeling. “Sir Antony 
MacDonnell,” Mr. Moore said, “found himself authorized by the Chief 
Secretary to go to the North of Ireland and to support a political scheme 
to which the Nationalists were in favor and the Unionists opposed.” 
Mr. Balfour and his cabinet colleagues evidently thought they could save 
Wyndham by sacrificing MacDonnell, but the feeling against Wyndham 
was too strong and he was forced to resign. Ona motion to adjourn, 
which in English parliamentary procedure is a direct challenge of the 
Government’s strength, Mr. Balfour was sustained by a majority of 42. 
These figures are significant. They show the difficulty Mr. Balfour 
experiences in holding his majority. The Government’s nominal ma- 
jority exceeds 80; but on a motion to dissolve Parliament and go to the 
country, made a week or two before the MacDonnell debate, the major- 
ity fell to 63, which was still further reduced to 50 on a motion in favor 
of Home Rule for Ireland which followed. 

The debate and division on dissolution are interesting, because they 
reveal the tenuous thread on which the cabinet hangs and the ease 
with which the thread can be severed. Nominally, Mr. Balfour was 
accorded a vote of confidence by the House, and therefore he is justified 
in retaining power; actually he retains his premiership simply by suffer- 
ance and because it does not exactly suit his opponents at the present 
time to turn him out. Mr. Balfour seeured a majority because the 
Conservative free-traders and the Chamberlain protectionists are averse 
to going to the country sooner than they are compelled to; but they are 
actuated by different motives. An appeal to the electorate would, in all 
probability, result in the return to power of the Liberals, not for any one 
reason, but for a dozen, because the present cabinet is without strong 
men and has not made a conspicuous success of governing. Therefore, 
the Conservatives who are opposed to Chamberlain and his protection 
heresies — men like Lord Hugh Cecil, who has unmercifully belabored 
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Mr. Balfour and his “bad economics,” as he has tauntingly termed them 
—are only too glad to stave off dissolution. 

However, Mr. Chamberlain is in no hurry to meet the issue of free 
trade versus protection, and would rather keep Mr. Balfour in office than 
take the judgment of the country and be defeated, as he undoubtedly 
will be the first time the question is voted on. When Mr. Chamberlain 
first brought forward his economic proposals he believed that the tide was 
running strongly his way, but since then the tide has reached its full 
and has ebbed. Eighteen months ago Mr. Chamberlain would have 
welcomed a dissolution; now he counts time in his favor and keeps in 
office a ministry that runs whenever a fiscal vote is threatened. Mr. 
Chamberlain, in supporting the Government against dissolution, told the 
House that a dissolution of Parliament had no terrors for him, and that 
in his opinion the sooner a dissolution came the better; but in the next 
breath he announced that he hoped the Government would not abandon 
its trust simply because the opposition wanted office. This is rather 
petty; it savors too much of small politics. The question agitating 
England is not whether there shall be a reallotment of the official loaves 
and fishes, but whether a traditional economic system shall be modified 
or reversed. On this question the English people have a right to de- 
mand that they be allowed to express their opinion, a question before 
which all others for the time being pale. 

The speculators at Lloyd’s, who will insure everything from the life 
of a royal baby to the length of a war, would probably demand a high 
premium if asked to assume risks on Mr. Balfour still being in office 
when the present session comes to an end. It is not necessarily certain 
that he will not be, because a threatened Government lives long, and 
Mr. Balfour has often been threatened with defeat; but his tenure be- 
comes more precarious every day. The undercurrent of opposition is 
gathering momentum, and may at any moment run so swiftly that 
against its impetuous force Mr. Balfour will be powerless. A minister 
whose majority is derived from the opposition is in a precarious way; he 
is like a man on whom the shadow of death rests and who lives from day 
to day in fear of the inexorable summons. 


A new scheme for the distribution of the naval and military forces 
of the British Empire is a great deal more important than merely a new 
scheme of administration, and is of political significance so far as the 
United States is concerned. In connection with a rearrangement of the 
army and navy, imperial troops have been withdrawn from Canada and 
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the West Indies; the great naval depots at Halifax and Esquimault, on 
which millions have been expended, have been practically abandoned, 
and will be simply kept in repair so as to be of use in case of an emer- 
gency; and the North American and West Indian squadrons of second- 
rate vessels have been dispersed. The abandonment of military bases 
in this hemisphere is striking proof of the belief of British statesmen 
that the possibility of a clash with the United States is so remote that 
it is a useless waste of money to guard against a contingency that will 
never arise; and it also shows their confidence in the determination and 
physical ability of the United States to maintain the Monroe Doctrine. 
That doctrine is, in a measure, a policy of insurance for the benefit of 
Great Britain. Solong as the Monroe Doctrine is upheld, so long Great 
Britain has no reason to fear that Canada or the West Indian possessions 
will be wrested from her by a foreign foe. It is not a far stretch of the 
imagination to conceive Jamaica or the Bermudas passing from England 
to the United States, which would be little loss to England and possibly 
of some advantage to the United States; but it would be a friendly trans- 
action and not as the result of war. Canada is too great and with a 
potential future too wonderful to make it within the bounds of probabil- 
ity that, if she should sever the tie that links her to the mother-country, 
she would be content to be absorbed by this Republic; and it is almost 
inconceivable that the United States would attempt to acquire Canada 
by force of arms. 

The war in the Far East has taught the naval and military experts 
many things, not the least being the importance of command of the sea 
and the rapidity with which a belligerent can destroy its opponent’s sea 
power. The nation that can strike the first and crushing blow has most 
amazingly simplified the problem. To be able to do this, fleets must no 
longer be scattered, but must be stationed where they can be concen- 
trated with the least possible loss of time. Had the Russian navy been 
at Port Arthur at the outbreak of the war, instead of only a part of it 
being in that harbor, some ships icebound in Vladivostok, others in 
Corean waters, and the rest in the Baltic, Japan’s task would have been 
rendered ten times more difficult and hazardous, assuming, of course, 
that the Russians were not afraid to fight their ships and knew how to 
get the most out of them. 

England has heeded this lesson. Her possible foes are on the conti- 
nent of Europe and not on the continent of America. A watchful eye 
must be kept on both Russia and Germany; implicit reliance must not 
be placed on French professions of friendship. The great squadrons of 
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England will be kept in the Mediterranean, the Channel, and the North 
Sea; maintained on a war footing while cruising; and so distributed that 
they will always be in touch with their different units and each separate 
formation, and able to effect a junction within a few days, so that an 
overpowering naval force can face any foe or combination of rivals. 


German publicists and German statesmen have a maggot in the brain 
that produces intellectual cecity. The policy of the United States run- 
ning counter to the political aspirations of Germany, Germany finds an 
explanation in the malign influence exercised by England in the control 
of the Washington State Department. It is a favorite theme of German 
writers to dilate upon the position of the United States in the concert of 
nations; the United States playing second fiddle, while Great Britain 
leads the orchestra, which in the view of German writers is eminently 
satisfactory to both parties. It insures peace of mind and body to Eng- 
land, which, having nothing to fear from the United States, can turn 
her attention elsewhere and rely upon the moral support of the American 
Republic; it appeals to the vanity of the United States, which, having 
now found herself, delights to play with world politics and to pose as 
one of the major factors in the great international political equation. 
In Germany American diplomacy is not rated extraordinarily high. 
Rather there is a tendency to sneer at “paper diplomacy,” and to make 
it appear that, while the United States plays a very stiff hand of bluff, 
there is not the least danger to fear it will ever do more than inflict its 
notes upon the foreign ministers of Europe. 

Some of this feeling may be traced to jealousy and envy, but much 
of it is due to the total lack of German comprehension of American 
methods, the American system of government, and the American char- 
acter. In explaining the present viewpoint of the American people and 
their attitude toward world politics, the newspapers find that America is 
influenced by English newspapers and journals and by the fact that she 
receives all her political news from London with an English bias. The 
American newspaper man knowing nothing about European politics — 
according to the belief entertained in the newspaper offices in Berlin and 
other important centres — ponderous articles, always anti-German, of 
course, are copied from the English newspapers and magazines and read 
with avidity by Americans, who thereby form erroneous impressions, 
and naturally believe that Germany is a foe of their country instead of 
being its very best friend. 


The constant references both in the English and the American press 
33 
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to the growing German navy always arouse irritation. “Our navy is 
our own affair,” the German papers reply in substance, with some signs 
of petulance, “and if you will be good enough to mind your own busi- 
ness we shall be much obliged.” In replying to English discussion of 
naval affairs, the German newspapers have often said that the German 
navy is not to be construed as a menace to England; and the United 
States has been told that a powerful German navy does not mean a 
desire to test the validity of the Monroe Doctrine. What, then, is it 
for? Why should Germany spend millions in enlarging her navy when 
the expense of a huge military establishment is a heavy drain upon 
the pockets of her people? Germany has no colonies needing protec- 
tien; and unless she provokes a war of aggression she is not in danger 
of being attacked by a naval power. She does not need a navy for de- 
fence; she does need a navy if she is determined to extend her “ Kolo- 
nialpolitik”” and to acquire those oversea possessions that she has long 
craved. 

If Germany understood American institutions better, she would not 
make the egregious error of regarding American diplomacy as mere bluff 
with no strong purpose behind it. The American Secretary of State is 
circumscribed and narrowed by more limitations and has less freedom 
of action than any other minister of foreign affairs, owing to the restric- 
tions placed upon the executive by the Constitution. Where Lord 
Lansdowne or Count Biilow, for example, can conclude a treaty, Mr. Hay 
must content himself with a “note” to which he invites the adher- 
ence of other Powers, because he is never certain that the Senate will 
sanction any treaty he makes or will not so materially modify it that its 
purpose will be defeated. Not fully comprehending that, it is not sur- 
prising that Germans are led to believe that American diplomacy is 
timorous and that the American Government thinks it has done all that 
is required of it when it writes a note. And yet it ought not to escape 
the attention of Germany that the United States has steadfastly main- 
tained the Monroe Doctrine as the cardinal principle of its diplomacy ; 
that it secured the consent of all the Powers to a declaration recogniz- 
ing the principle of the “open door” in China; that it took the initia- 
tive requiring both Russia and Japan to respect the administrative en- 
tity and neutrality of China; and that it has been foremost in preserving 
the integrity of China. 

It is quite true that, during the last few years, the United States 
and Great Britain have been in accord in their diplomacy in the Far 
East; but that comes not from the influence exercised by England over 
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the control of American diplomacy —a charge so ridiculous that it is 
not worthy of serious consideration — but because both nations have 
identical interests, and those interests are antagonistic to Germany. 
Germany has given her moral support to Russia, and would be glad to 
see China partitioned and divided into spheres of influence, so as to be 
able to enjoy advantages not possessed by other Powers; while the United 
States, having no desire for territorial extension and simply looking for 
the development of her trade, seeks to preserve China as an open mar- 
ket to free competition in which the most successful trader may reap the 
greatest profit. 

The fact that Japan is standing for “equal opportunity ” is one of the 
reasons why the sympathies of a majority of the American people are 
with Japan. In Germany, as well as in other European countries, oc- 
cult reasons have been assigned for the existence of this sympathy, and 
imaginative ingenuity has been given free rein. There is nothing mys- 
terious or surprising. It is not even due to sentiment. It is largely, 
almost entirely, due to enlightened self-interest. The United States is 
as much opposed to China being dominated by Russia as it is to a large 
portion of South America being dominated by Germany, and for the 
same reason. In each case the material interests of the United States 
would be threatened. Those interests the United States must safeguard, 


even at the risk of incurring the dislike of Germany and of being ac- 
cused of playing second fiddle to England. 


A. MAURICE Low. 








FINANCE. 


In some rather striking ways the last quarter has borne a resem- 
blance to the opening three months of 1901, when the wild outburst of 
speculation of the spring was in incubation. In others, it seems to have 
paralleled more closely the year which followed; for although in the 
enormous expansion of credit, the “record-breaking ” exchange of checks 
at banks, and the activity — equally unparalleled for the season — on 
the stock exchanges, the opening months of 1905 have closely dupli- 
cated 1901, yet the participation of an excited public, the engagement 
of great banking houses in immensely large transactions, and the suc- 
cessive floating of industrial companies of unheard-of magnitude — all 
of which marked out the early weeks of 1901 — have not been repeated 
this season. Speaking generally, it may be said that the period under 
review has been marked by undoubted trade prosperity, by a flow of 
investment money into high-grade securities — notably bonds — and by 
such easy credit that speculators have not only been enabled to stir up 
the financial markets into a condition of violent excitement, but they 
have been all but teased to take advantage of the idle bank fund for 
such purposes. 

This showing of strength and confidence has not resulted from any 
novel or startling events. The last three months have comprised some 
interesting developments, which we shall have occasion to consider; but 
the problems involved in them were exactly the problems under review 
three months ago. To state them briefly, it may be said that the nota- 
ble episodes of the last three months, from a financial point of view, 
have been the extremely easy credit obtainable on this country’s mar- 
kets, and the consequent renewal of stock speculation on an extended 
scale; the threatened collapse of the Russian social system, with its 
bearing on European finance, both directly and through the resultant 
probability of Eastern peace; the outpour of gold from the United States ; 
the high price of wheat at American distributing points; and the pro- 
gressive fall of our exports of the cereal to negligible proportions. It 
has been curiously distinguished, too, by a succession of eager contro- 
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versies over the extent to which great fiduciary institutions are being 
used for selfish purposes by certain classes of financiers. On this tupic 
we shall find considerable matter for discussion during the course of this 
article. 

Not in nine years — with the single exception of 1901 — have Wall 
Street money rates stood as low in March as they have this year. Yet 
these low rates have prevailed with New York bank loans $135,000,000 
above the same date last year, and with remarkably heavy export gold 
withdrawals. Indeed, the first, and in some ways the most significant, 
incident of the period has been this continuance, on an extraordinary 
scale, of the gold export movement from the United States. This is 
one of the phenomena which called for particular examination three 
months ago; ard its continuance into the present quarter has empha- 
sized its unusual character. In very recent years, it has been the habit 
of this market and of others to regard a heavy gold export movement — 
except at the time of year, such as the early summer months, when nat- 
ural remittances were being made on trade account —as an index to 
unfavorable conditions in the exporting country. On the English mar- 
ket, to say that “the foreign exchanges were moving against London” 
was equivalent to saying that something was wrong in Lombard Street. 
The high exchange and the unseasonable gold exports from the United 
States in 1892 were witness to the disorders of our currency; those of 
1894, to paralyzed industry ; those of 1895, to perverted trade activity ; 
those of 1896, to acute fear of a vote against the gold standard. Even 
the abnormal autumn shipments of 1901 and 1902 were ascribed to 
withdrawal of foreign capital, alarmed by the excesses of our industrial 
promoters. So far as last spring was concerned, the $40,000,000 pay- 
ment made to France for the Panama Canal was enough to create con- 
ditions of its own. 


But no such conditions are apparent in the case of this season’s 
shipments. To sum up the movement briefly, it may be said that the 
gold export of last November was the largest ever made in that month 
during our history; that in December we shipped more gold than in any 
corresponding period since 1895, when the gold export was plainly a 
sign of distress; and that in January this same record was achieved, the 
amount sent out never having been paralleled since the days of Treasury 
note inflation and collapse of American industry. The following table 
will give some idea of how the movement of this season has compared 
with these other years: 
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November. December. January. 


1904-5 ) $20,813,000 $13, 502, 000 $16,828,000 


1903-4 993,000 1,464, 000 591,000 
1902-3 720,000 2,853,000 85,000 
1901-2 . s 16,292,000 4,744,000 1,973,000 
1900-1 677,000 410,000 8,221,000 
1899-1900 264,000 11,857,000 5,691,000 


1898-9 .. 913,000 1,219,000 1,755,000 
1897-8 . 2 658,000 577,000 699,000 
1896-7 . 468,000 431,000 442,000 
1895-6 .... 14,074,000 15,488,000 10,571,000 
1894-5 ...... 430,000 9,803,000 26, 205,000 


This gold movement around the opening of 1905 was certainly not 
an index to a bad condition of our finances. As we shall see, evidence 
of prosperity in American trade was multiplying during the period when 
this gold was going out. 


undoubtedly true that the credits created by our surplus exports have 


As regards our merchandise export trade, it is 


been much reduced in the season past from what they were last year. 
In the seven months ending with January, for example, our exports of 
merchandise decreased $28,000,000 from 1904, while our imports in- 
creased $60,500,000, and, therefore, the excess of exports for the period 
was smaller by $88,600,000 than in the same seven months of the pre- 
vious year. As compared with the seven months ending with January, 
1903, our export excess increased, but with that exception it has been 
much the smallest of any corresponding period since 1896. These fig- 
ures give some notion of the comparison : 


MERCHANDISE TRADE. 
Seven Months, Ending January 31 


Exports. Imports. Excess Exports. 












1905 .... $901,038,047 $625, 930,793 $275, 107, 2! 54 
aie ate 929,146,344 565,339, 684 863,806,660 
1903 856,482,039 598,149,514 258,332,525 
1902 872,668,418 526,116,998 346,551,420 
1901... 902,237,970 459,038, 141 418,199,829 
1900 .. 800,046,486 486,419,633 813,626,853 
1899 .. 749,596,115 366,943,381 882,652,734 

1898 . 718,367,407 340,616,530 377,750,877 
ae 655,177,127 363,278,017 291,899,110 
1896 .... 478,716,717 46,248 252 





524,964,969 





But, as every one is aware, the export and import of merchandise do 







not finally control the question of gold exports. They influence it very 
powerfully, as was shown in the autumn of 1903, when the sudden rush 
of cotton exports from our ports to Europe, in volume quite unprece- 
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dented and at prices not reached in a dozen preceding years, forced Lon- 
don at a very inconvenient hour to give up $25,000,000 gold for the 
United States. But even of that typical episode it must now be said that 
later evidence has shown the London market to have been a heavy pur- 
chaser of our stocks and bonds during the low American prices of 1903. 
It is quite reasonable to suppose that this wholesale export of securities 
played almost as great a part in the gold movement of that season as did 
the enormous movement of our cotton. 

When we apply these various principles to the present situation, we 
shall find, not only that our merchandise balance has decreased, but that 
the movement of securities between ourselves and Europe has been some- 
what different. These movements happen almost altogether below the 
surface, and their nature often is not understood until long after the 
transactions have been made. It is, however, wholly logical to suppose 
that the stocks and bonds which foreign capital bought from us in 1903 
were largely sold back to New York in the excited rise of prices during 
the fall of 1904 and the present spring. Assuming this to have oc- 
curred, we should have two influences operating to draw out our gold — 
decreased payment of our foreign dues in merchandise, and larger dues 
to settle in the shape of securities sold back to us by Europe. 

But the point to notice is that the money market treated this situa- 
tion with entire indifference. At times, indeed, eminent bankers have 
raised their voice to argue that the gold export movement was a distinct 
advantage to American finance, for the reason that it relieved an un- 
wholesome plethora of idle money, whose only other outlet was such 
exaggerated stock speculation as we have lately witnessed in so great 
abundance. This view of the matter leads to another consideration of 
the gold export phenomenon. This is the theory that our large gold 
exports of the present season have been merely in the nature of an over- 
flow of something which was not required at home, and for which a 
profitable use could be obtained abroad. The fact is that in 1903 this 
country’s gold production was $74,400,000, and in 1904 reached $84,- 
500,000, as compared with such an output as $46,600,000 only ten 
years ago. 

It is a question always difficult of solution how far a country nor- 
mally can absorb its gold when production rises by such rapid bounds. 
The answer must depend, first, on the state of domestic bank reserves 
and the domestic money market; and, second, on the question whether 
something else — merchandise or capital, for example — is needed more 
than the new gold from the mines. Without any question, such was the 
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situation which existed in the period following the great California gold 
discoveries of 1849. In 1855, for instance, our mines produced $55,- 
000,000 gold, and we exported $54,000,000. In years like 1857, 1859, 
and 1860, our net gold exports actually exceeded home production. 
The reason was that the country needed merchandise which it could not 
then produce at home, and foreign capital to develop its various indus- 
tries. Tohave kept the gold and swelled home bank reserves instead of 
getting this merchandise or capital would have been a foolish choice. 
There is no doubt whatever that in the years referred to this country 
was the gainer on the operation. We do not need the foreign merchan- 
dise and capital to-day as we did in the fifties, but neither do we seem 
to need the gold. 


There remains to be considered the situation of the foreign con- 
signees. Did they have special needs for it? Here it is to be observed, 
first, that the increase in gold production, though not as noteworthy in 
other countries as in this, has nevertheless been very substantial. The 
subjoined figures will serve to show exactly how far the forward move- 
ment in other producing states has kept pace with that in America: 


United States. | Other Countries. | Whole World. 
DE Sec tavcieceant | $84,551,000 | $274,249,000 |  $858,800,000 
iia cases cates | 78,591,000 251,936,000 825,527,000 
1902 . 80,000,000 216,548,000 296,548,000 
kaa iniesle dese 78,667,000 188,825,000 262,492,000 
sch i vesirancben 79,171,000 175,405,000 254,576,000 
Te kd atin 71,053,000 285,671,000 806, 724,000 
SNCs wnnaienexean | 64,463,000 222,416,000 286,879,000 
ei as ba cee | __B7,868,000 228,710,000 | 286,078,000 
MN aie tak cesioshh | 68,088,000 149,168,000 | — 202,251,000 


* Preliminary estimate. 


The interruption to production in other states — notably through the 
blockade of the Transvaal between the autumn of 1899 and the spring 
of 1902, and the labor troubles in the same district during two years 
after the ending of hostilities —is plainly shown above in the middle 
table. It might, therefore, be imagined that Europe’s requirements were 
being provided for from mines outside of the United States, so that its 
recent heavy drafts upon our gold were not explained. 

When it comes, however, to the question of the use which could be 
made of a largely increased receipt of gold on the money market, there 
are some good evidences that the demand in Europe has been something 
very different from that which existed in the United States. Among 
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instances of this have been the high rate of money prevailing in Berlin 
last autumn and the actual bid for gold then made by the German mar- 
ket; the absorption of gold by the Russian bank; and the deliberate 
increase of its stock of the precious metal by the Bank of France. In 
part these Continental movements may have been inspired by a more 
active general trade; but it was pretty well understood that the re- 
quirements and the uncertainties of the Eastern war situation were a 
governing cause. All critics of the German market have ascribed the suc- 
cessful efforts of the German bank to draw in gold to the anticipated sub- 
scription at Berlin to $80,000,000 or $100,000,000 new Russian bonds. 
Precisely the same argument existed in the case of Paris, where, as we 
shall find later on, some rather singular incidents occurred in connec- 
tion with the operation. All this time American bank reserves were 
filled to overflowing, and money at New York loaned around the very 
low rate of two per cent. 

In short, the main condition which existed was a plethora of gold 
on the American market and an apparent need for largely increased 
quantities on the markets of Continental Europe. I have already shown 
to what extent the gold from this country’s mines went through our 
Eastern ports and across the ocean during the sudden rise of production 
in the fifties. It will be worth while to see whether a similar process 
has been in operation during the present season. We are not without 
official data on this point. The United States Treasurer’s report for 
1904, published last December, showed that in the first nine months of 
the calendar year there were deposited in the San Francisco mint not 
only $42,000,000 foreign coin, chiefly Japanese, but $12,400,000 new 
gold from American mines, in addition to which the Denver mint re- 
ceived $6,400,000 and the assay office at Seattle other sums. The 
sums which I have named did not comprise all of the gold placed with 
the Government offices by importers or miners, but only that portion of 
the deposits for which payment was accepted in drafts on the New 
York City assay office. These drafts, being redeemable either in gold 
coin or in current funds, amounted virtually to the transfer of the gold 
by the Government from the West Coast to New York City, at which 
point they were available for export purposes. This nine months’ record 
will give some idea as to the manner in which the surplus product of 
our mines is moved to exporting points. 

Conceding, then, that the foreign markets needed this gold when we 
did not, and were ready to pay for it either in securities or capital or 
merchandise, the operation may be followed further, so as to trace the 
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destination of the precious metal when exported. Here we are at once 
confronted by a singular phenomenon. WDuring the calendar year 1904, 
our total gold exports footed up $121,000,000. Of this sum, $21,000,- 
000 went to Cuba, clearly in payment of the loan placed here by the 
Cuban Government last spring, while $76,500,000 went to France ; Ger- 
many getting only a couple of millions, and Great Britain practically 
nothing. This distribution on its face is curious, and, if the merchan- 
dise movement were alone held responsible for gold shipments, would be 
incomprehensible. In the same year, 1904, we sent to France $76,- 
000,000 worth of merchandise and tmported from her $83,000,000, so 
that our apparent indebtedness on simply merchandise trade account was 
barely $7,000,000. To this should doubtless be added the $40,000,000 
due by us last spring to the French holders of the Panama Canal; but 
even this would not go far toward making up the sum described. 

The case simply was that our obligations to the outside world on all 
amounts, including merchandise, securities, and capital, were settled by 
our net gold export, whereas France, through the offer of some special 
inducements or through her own predominance in trade with other 
countries than our own, was able to attract the bulk of it. As a con- 
sequence of this heavy export, gold reserves in the Bank of France, which 
fell last November to $519,000,000, and whose high record figure up to 
the present season had been $561,600,000, last June, rose this last. Feb- 
ruary to $562,000,000, which broke all records. Germany, whose coin 
and bullion reserve fell to $197,000,000 last October, reached in Febru- 
ary the remarkable sum of $278,000,000, which practically paralleled 
the highest record in its history, touched in February, 1895, before the 
great Continental “boom” began. At the same time, it is to be observed 
that the gold reserve in the Imperial Bank at St. Petersburg increased 
$70,000,000 in the twelve months after the Eastern war broke out, in 
February, 1904. Since Russia’s production from its own gold mines 
footed up less than $23,000,000 in 1904, it is a reasonable inference 
that some large amounts were drawn to that market from the other Euro- 
pean cities. Such a movement, if it actually occurred, was well con- 
cealed, because the German trade statistics for the year made no specific 
announcement of gold shipments into Russia. As a matter of fact, 
however, it has been practically admitted by the Russian finance minis- 
try that it had drawn to some extent in gold on the proceeds of its Con- 
tinental loans, and there is no other way of accounting for the singular 
phenomenon. 

Up to the very close of 1904 there were numerous signs that the 
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great European markets, including St. Petersburg, were accumulating 
gold for their own protection — perhaps because they did not know to 
what straits the Russian Government might be reduced in case of fur- 
ther disasters in the field or further trouble with its discontented citi- 
zens. Be this as it may, the heavy exports of the opening weeks of 
1905 had not been long in progress in this country when it became 
rather evident that these foreign markets were, for the time at any rate, 
sufficiently supplied. This was shown, first, by a sudden fall in the 
Bank of Germany’s official discount rate. It will be recalled that when 
the Imperial Bank’s reserve fell to its low figure of last October, the rate 
was raised from 4 to 5 per cent. This figure was maintained until the 
second week of last January, when it was lowered to 4. On February 
14 the rate came down to 34 per cent, and on February 25 to 3 per 
cent; the last-named rate being the lowest since October, 1902. At 
the same time, the discount rate on the Paris open market, which had 
started the year at 2% per cent, fell to 14 per cent; and simultaneously 
a general movement of revival on the foreign security markets became 
manifest. 


At the end of 1904 it was a question of interesting speculation, both 
in political and financial circles, what would next happen in the Eastern 
war situation. Affairs at the Manchurian frontier seemed to have 
reached a state of deadlock. Japan was still besieging Port Arthur, but 
at that time it was still asserted in official quarters that Port Arthur 
was impregnable. Looking still to a long and uncertain contest, and to 
the possibility of the financial exhaustion of Japan, Japanese 4 per cents 
on the London market sold at 764, or well below the price reached at 
the time of the victories in June; and the 6 per cents on the New York 
market brought 934 only, which was almost the exact figure at which 
the bonds were placed last May on the New York market. 

The month of January was, however, filled with extraordinary and 
significant developments. On New Year’s Day, Port Arthur fell. This 
news was greeted only by slight decline in Russian bonds, which Paris 
continued to sustain, while Japanese bonds rose but temporarily from 
the December figure. In the meantime German bankers took, some- 
what unwillingly, the $81,000,000 Russian loan for which they had 
contracted, paying 904 for a 44 per cent loan redeemable in ten years at 
par. On January 22, however, came an event which put a wholly dif- 
ferent face on the situation. It had been evident for some time not 
only that Russian public sentiment was crystallizing rapidly in opposi- 
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tion to the war, but that demands were being made in one quarter after 
another for constitutional government and freedom from bureaucratic 
tyranny. This is not the place to review the incidents which culmi- 
nated in the assembling of the Zemstvo delegates, their virtual dismissal 
by the-.Czar, and their presentation of a petition for eonstitutional reform 
in spite of such dismissal. All these events had been watched more or 
less languidly by the Continental markets friendly to Russia’s Govern- 
ment; but on the fourth Sunday of January occurred the memorable 
movement of the striking laborers to present their petition for reform 
at the Imperial palace, and the collision between these people and the 
troops. 

Reception of this news on the financial markets was peculiar and, 
to the view of most people, incomprehensible. For instance, Russian 4 
per cents fell 2 points in the two or three succeeding days, but recovered 
24 before the week was over. British consols and French rentes de- 
clined 4 point each, but recovered all their loss and more. It was 
pointed out that the decline was not as great as the fall in prices of 
these stocks at the time of the Red Sea incident last July, or of Novem- 
ber’s performance by the Russian fleet on the Dogger Bank, and that 
recovery from the January break was even more rapid than on those 
occasions. The superficial reason for this sharp recovery was that the 
first break in the markets had its origin in a vague misgiving lest St. 
Petersburg should be captured by the mob and the Russian Government 
overturned. This being so, upward reaction, when it was found that 
the Government still held control, was quite as rapid as the previous 
decline. 

Recovery was the more prompt and decided, because the Paris bank- 
ers appeared to be in a position to sustain the market. The relations 
between the Russian Government and the French market have from the 
first been very extraordinary. A year ago I reviewed in these pages 
the history of the Russian borrowings in Paris. I showed then how the 
motive of patriotism was invoked through the Dual Alliance of France 
and Russia; the Czar, in his visits to the French President at Paris, 
being invariably accompanied by his finance minister, who made his 
own objective point the group of banking houses around the Bourse. 
The expedient, with a people as thrifty, as sentimental, and as patriotic 
as the French, was more successful than its authors could seriously have 
anticipated. 

But the puzzle about the Paris market for Russian bonds, since the 
Eastern war broke out, has been not the fact that the French people 
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had been liberal buyers, but that they manifested no uneasiness as to 
the continued value of their holdings. This, it may confidently be 
affirmed, reversed all previous experience. It was said at the time that 
the French investor believed in the certainty that Russia would not 
default upon its bonds — it did not default even in the strain of the 
Crimean or Russo-Turkish wars. But this was not the point, or at any 
rate not the most important point. Nobody doubted that England 
would go on paying its interest regularly during the Boer War, and the 
public credit of England will hardly be compared with Russia’s. Yet 
this did not prevent the fall of British consols from 111 in 1899 to 85 
on the conclusion of the war. The interest rate did, to be sure, come 
down in April, 1903, from 22 to 24 per cent; but that was a change 
agreed upon in 1889, and known to all investors. 

Or let us take our own Government bonds in the Spanish War of 
1898. The country was then immensely prosperous; its people were 
eagerly seeking for good investments; and no one anticipated either a 
defeat or a protracted war. Yet United States 4 per cent bonds declined 
from 1292 in January to 117# in April. This has been so uniform a 
result that it has been accepted as a necessary incident of war; and the 
simple explanation is that holders of bonds of a belligerent state, know- 
ing that war will force the immediate issue of huge blocks of public 
securities, calculate that, with so great an increase in supply, they will 
be able to buy later on at advantageous prices. Therefore, they either 
refrain from buying or sell what they hold already, and the market 
breaks. 

In the case of Russia, its creditors were confronted first by the fact 
that large new loans were necessary. Up to the present date some 
$250,000,000 have been placed. The Russian army and navy were 
defeated repeatedly in the East; the Russian people as a whole turned 
against the existing Government, displaying such a seething passion of 
resentment and anger that the whole of Russia was for a time the scene 
of industrial and civil conflict, this being shortly followed by the disas- 
trous battle at Mukden, during the opening week of March. Yet so in- 
different were the French holders of the $1,600,000,000 or $1,800,000,- 
000 Russian securities, that the price of the 4 per cents during January 
and February fell only from 91 to 90, and lost only a point or two more 
during the fighting before Mukden, and, at the lower price, were only 6 
points or thereabouts below what they brought at the opening of the war. 

The phenomenon is remarkable, and experienced critics have differed 
widely as to the proper explanation. It must undoubtedly be ascribed, 
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in large degree, to the French investor’s habit of taking his banker’s 
advice and making as a rule no further move against it. As a class, 
these investors do not buy or sell through brokers living in the specula- 
tive atmosphere of the Stock Exchange. They place their commissions 
in the hands of great banking institutions with an investment branch 
attached, who advise as to purchases, attend to procuring the selected 
securities, cut off the coupons, and remit the interest — in short, under- 
take to relieve the investor absolutely of all worry over the placing of 
his capital. 

The process is paternalism in a highly developed form, and its suc- 
cess depends, of course, on the wisdom of the directors of the institu- 
tion. Until actual disaster overtakes the customer’s capital, however, 
the scheme undoubtedly tends to avert such sudden panic of liquidation 
as is apt to capture investors on our own and the English markets. It 
has its exceedingly dangerous side; for if matters were to go seriously 
wrong, there always remains the chance of a selling movement of por- 
tentous magnitude. This is the possibility on which financial London, 
not being naturally in sympathy with Russian credit, has kept its eye. 
But on the present occasion the matter has been simplified by the un- 
doubtedly great prosperity of the middle class in France, while the peo- 
ple, like the bankers, have remained confident that, whatever happened, 
Russia would not default. Oddly enough, the very revolutionists who 
menaced the Russian Government in January helped along this convic- 
tion. The following was one much-quoted manifesto given out in such 
quarters during the troubled days which followed the collision between 
the St. Petersburg soldiers and the people: 


They [the revolutionists] are prepared to respect Russian traditions and pay in 
terest punctually on all loans heretofore negotiated, and will leave nothing undone 
to avoid repudiation, the curtailment of interest, or any measures that would run 
counter to the obligations undertaken by the Imperial Government; but every for 
eign loan contracted after Sunday, January 22, this year, they will unhesitatingly 
repudiate, because no nation can now lend to the Russian Government in good faith 
or in ignorance of the fact that the people and bureaucracy are struggling to discover 
which of them really represents the nation. 

The Russian people will be justified in repudiating obligations contracted by 
their enemies for the purpose of keeping them enthralled. 

Further, if a victory of the people over the Government should be partial, and 
a constitutional régime should be substituted for an autocracy, the representatives of 
the nation, who in that case will have control over the state purse, will insist on that 
same policy being carried out by the National Assembly. 


How much effect the threat contained in this document had upon 
the Paris bankers or their clients it is impossible to say. It is a rather 
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curious fact that, although it had been publicly given out that a new 
Russian loan of $100,000,000 or thereabouts would be placed in France 
at the close of January, the Paris bankers receded from the negotiations 
at the news from the Russian capital, and have up to this writing 
refused to renew them. This, of course, may simply be because possi- 
bility of revolution is a more serious factor than even reverse in battle, 
and because it is not so easy to make a troubled investor buy more 
bonds of the suspected borrower as to persuade him to keep what he has 
already. 

In the light of this experience with the French investors, the follow- 
ing utterance, made toward the close of last year by M. Witte, the 
founder of Russia’s present financial system, becomes both intelligible 
and interesting. Reiterating his opinion, expressed when the war be- 
gan, as to Russia’s main reliance, M. Witte said: 


I gave my opinion officially that if we should succeed, in the end, in defeating 
the Japanese, it would be by virtue of our superior finances. The Japanese cannot 
resist our finances. I have nothing to say of the two other factors — the army and 
the navy. Perhaps the Japanese can carry on the war one and a half, two, at the 
most two and a half years. Considering the finances alone, we can keep it up for 
four years. Other factors being left out of account, the Japanese can therefore be 
brought to sue for peace by their financial ruin. 


What is to be said of this opinion? First, no doubt, that this Rus- 
sian bureaucrat himself carefully guarded his prediction so as to exclude 
the possible influence of Japanese victories or domestic uprisings in 
Russia. But the markets certainly have not given evidence of belief in 
impending Japanese ruin. The course of the Japanese bonds in London, 
compared with that of Russian 4 per cents, makes this comparison : 








Japanese 4s. E Russian 4s. 
High, Gk bala a Sh oie ela, ale 894 103 
War outbre ak, February 6, 1904. de PA 724 964 
CC 62 95 
May, the Yalu . 664 87 
June ...... ' 774 894 
July.. 724 ee 
Se ptember, Liao-Yang 76 914 
End 1904 .......... , 774+ 914 
Fall of Port Arthur. . aan 79 914 
Week of bloodshed, January 22, 1905.................4. 804 7% 
ee EL eens Ganka parade been es 864 90 
Battle of Mukden ................ pieSisaiateaiteaknate eel 874 88 





The most interesting point in this comparison is that, despite the 
peculiar circumstances favoring maintenance of values for Russian se- 
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eurities, Japanese bonds of the same rate of interest, which were 33 
points below them a year ago, have now fairly overtaken them in 
value. The comparison has particular weight from the fact that the 
Japanese bonds above cited were not, like the $110,000,000 issued in 
1904, fortified by any special claim upon the revenues. If comparisons 
are made for the Japanese 6 per cents of last May and last November, 
respectively, first and second mortgages on the customs, it will be found 
that the first, issued at 934 and quoted once at 89, rose a month ago to 
102, while the second, issued at 89, have gone above par. This action 
of the market adds interest to the question: What is to happen to the 
finances of the two countries in the event of the so generally predicted 
early peace? 

We have two recent precedents — British consols, which advanced 
rapidly in the month before the peace announcement in the Transvaal in 
June, 1902, only to show almost continuous weakness in the two ensu- 
ing years; and Spanish 4 per cents, which began to advance in July, 
1898, when Spain’s early defeat became certain, and recovered steadily 
after the protocol of September. One difference between these two 
notable instances was that England ‘had the whole burden left by the 
costly war to liquidate, including the loans for Transvaal reconstruction ; 
while Spain was not only rid of its harassing Cuban burden, but received 
$20,000,000 cash as our payment for the equally troublesome Philip- 
pines. It is probable that the question of an indemnity from Russia 
will have a considerable bearing on Japan’s post-bellum finances. All 
the circumstances considered, however, it will be safe to count on every 
possible obstruction from financial Paris to such an arrangement; for 
Paris would indubitably have to raise the funds for an indemnity. On 
the other hand, financial Paris will certainly object to the plan of pour- 
ing indefinite further sums of money into a continued Russian cam- 
paign which could now be only a programme of invasion. 


Not much space will be required to describe the financial and com- 
mercial markets of the season. Like the gold-export movement, which 
was in many ways a side-light upon them, they have represented simply 
continuance of the phenomena of last year’s closing months. Possibly 
the most typical of all the quarter’s incidents has been the really violent 
revival of the iron and steel trade, a movement to which I have fre- 
quently had occasion to direct attention as the forerunner of events in 
other commercial lines. We have seen that the country’s maximum 
iron output was achieved in May, 1903, when the total for the month 
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reached 1,713,614 tons. That high record was followed, it will be 
recalled, by so sudden a contraction —due to the money market’s 
troubles — that seven months later, in December, 1903, monthly pro- 
duction was cut down to 846,695. From this it recovered slowly and 
uncertainly until the middle of 1904, when a steady movement of ex- 
pansion set in, along with the upward movement in all other lines of 
industry. In January of the present year, the May record of 1903 was 
surpassed by an iron output of 1,776,568 tons. 

The significance of this movement may perhaps be questioned, in 
view of the fact that the month of May, 1903, was immediately fol- 
lowed by the collapse of Wall Street’s top-heavy structure of specula- 
tion. But there are several facts to be recalled in this connection. 
The heavy iron output of May, 1903, was in excess of consumption ; 
stocks in the yards were accumulating ; and the New York price of iron 
had fallen from $24.25 per ton to $20.50 since the preceding month 
began. In other words, production had outrun consumption. This is 
not the situation to-day. Last January the maximum production was 
accompanied by a fall in unsold supplies from 403,000 to 372,000 tons, 
while iron prices rose half a dollar per ton last December and another 
half dollar in February. At the moment, indeed, demand from iron 
consumers has been so urgent that mills have hardly been able to keep 
pace with it. 

It is important to remark, however, that the price level on which the 
rapidly expanding demand has converged this last month has been $17.50 
per ton, an advance, indeed, over the $14.75 figure of last June, but 
still far below the $24.25 price in the spring of 1903. The stock mar- 
ket of this season has made no such comparison. Hanging fire for a 
time in January, after the crash in the middle of December, it sprang 
into activity again in February, with all the circumstances of last 
autumn’s speculation renewed. The stockjobbers, great and small, have 
again had their opportunity. Manipulation of the most brazen character 
and Stock Exchange canards as foolish and as industriously circulated 
as those of last autumn have occupied the attention of Wall Street. It 
fortunately cannot be said that the public at large has again become 
infected with the mania; but the unsettlement of sober ideas of finance 
in the vicinity of the Stock Exchange has been much what it was last 
October. Stocks of a number of important railway companies have gone 
above both the high level of last autumn’s wild professional speculation 
and the top figures in the public craze of April, 1901. 


The movement undoubtedly has been unwholesome. It has been 
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largely a consequence of abundant bank reserves, thrust into the hands 
of speculators by anxious loan officers of the institutions, and it has 
“discounted ” the future with slight allowance for such possibilities as 
harvest failures. Nevertheless, if it has not as a whole represented real 
investment, it has, at all events, proved sufficiently the unwillingness 
of the genuine investing public to part with what it has; which is, in 
its way, almost as significant. The mood of the financial public has 
undoubtedly been one of optimism. Of February, it was possible to say 
that sales of both stocks and bonds on the New York Stock Exchange 
and bank clearings at every important city in the United States broke 
all records for the month. 

Meantime, the banking community has continued to predict easy 
money throughout the season, and the prediction has had much to do 
with the stock market’s state of mind. The speculators have drawn 
pretty generously on these resources, however; loans have piled up with 
unusual rapidity; and, as the gold-export movement has progressed, the 
New York surplus over the 25 per cent ratio of bank reserve to lia- 
bilities has fallen to the lowest figure of any week but one since the 
trying days of 1903. But even this fall of the surplus to $8,300,000 
did nothing more at the time than to send call money rates to 3 
per cent. However, even that rate seemed sufficient in February 
to arrest, forthe time at any rate, the gold-export movement to 
Europe. 


The situation which has seemed distinct and encouraging in the iron 
market has continued exceedingly perplexing in the markets for wheat 
and cotton. Our wheat trade has been utterly out of joint with the 
rest of the grain-consuming world. In January, for example, we sent 
abroad only 268,000 bushels of wheat against 4,299,000 in 1904, and 
but 581,000 barrels of flour against 1,771,000. January, 1905, was 
thus called a month of declining grain trade. Our millers have been at 
times so hard-pressed for good wheat to grind that they have imported 
the cereal from Canada to make into flour for export; the amount thus 
brought in during January footing up 932,000 bushels, against 314 
only in January, 1904. As for wheat itself; its price went in February 
as high as $1.25 per bushel at New York — much the highest price 
since the corner of 1898. How rapidly our position as the world’s 
wheat granary has been changing may be judged by the following table 
of Great Britain’s ipmort of wheat and flour from the outside world in 
the three past calendar years: 
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1904. 1908. 1902. 
Wheat from— Cwts. Cwls. Cwts. 

NN ce we bed nia no wb soa ciarawcinas 23,529,500 17,176,300 6,540,457 
PE, och ce\n cciidansensccmaens 251,000 | 310,176 | 239,910 
a i oct ie eee eeeel 1,491,800 | 8,140,727 | 2,862,453 
i Eur ec eavaa aces as 04 431,200 | 433,004 | 345,525 
United States— 

Se 4,948,400 18,419,336 80,669, 521 

Ce ee er reer 2,142,300 | 5,778,559 12,643,040 
RE rae he bre Saldana naa as 915,400 | 238,644 251,446 
Argentine republic .........ccceees 21,440,400 14, 120,454 4,315,165 
British East Indies................. 25,485,000 | 17,957,857 8,841,586 
os Cele cag 10,272,600 26 4,174,753 
PR NINN 36 n.6.0o0vened ved canta 858,100 204 156,626 
PENN ore bac oe Nok Sta Get td.anene 6,195,300 | 10,802,127 9,527,475 
Other countries........... a cesi ecu Hath 852,600 | 653.616 934,270 

NE asi 5 obo cs csecdce ---| 97,813,600 | 88,131,030 | 81,002,227 

Wheat meal and flour from— 

EEE OE OT ETD 264,740 37,020 16,208 
ee eS 1,486,920 | 577,498 718,935 
AU SEUREALY «5c sic diencas ccvccas 733,294 | 817,879 | 688, 962 
ES ES EID: 8,252,602 | 16,223,639 15,587,217 
ee aie Oe ae gis on 2,045,767 | 2,637,617 1,943,213 
SN ss wd cie' nel aetna Wa 1,939,570 | 307,795 436, 806 

MN oho ao awn ene bhaaes 6 ene unre 14,722,893 | 20,601,448 19,386,341 


Of the cotton market it can only be said that the downward move- 
ment of the price, following last December’s Government crop estimate 
of 12,162,000 bales, has at length been checked. Cotton sold at 7 
cents a pound in New York during January, having touched 6{ in the 


last days of December; these prices comparing with the 172 
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cent price 
of February, 1904. The market has had against it the estimates based 
on cotton actually ginned for market, which have shown the December 
estimate to have been too low, the crop having certainly exceeded 13,- 
000,000 bales. This was to some extent offset by the rather remarkable 
convention of cotton-planters in New Orleans, which passed resolutions 
that cotton should not be sold below 10 cents a pound, and that a ten- 
per-cent decrease in planted acreage should be made in the coming crop. 
The first resolution was futile, as its authors knew it would be. The 
second would probably have been carried into effect without the vote of 
a convention, because other crops which can be grown on cotton-land are 
selling just now at far more remunerative prices. 


I referred, at the beginning of this article, to the spread of popular 
irritation over the use of great fortunes in the markets, to the supposed 
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prejudice of the general public. This matter has been heard from 
somewhat sensationally in the course of events these last three months, 
and is likely to be heard from again. It concerns immediately the pop- 
ular conception of a grasping and unscrupulous “money power,” and calls 
for candid examination. Only by setting forth both the truth and the 
error in this theory will it be possible to approach intelligently the 
questions, which are certain presently to confront us in the halls of leg- 
islation, as to the means of curbing, checkmating, or destroying, as the 
case may be, this portentous development of the day. 

Briefly summed up, this popular theory is that a stupendous concen- 
tration of wealth in a few hands has made it possible for the owners, 
first, to acquire control of numerous powerful corporations; then so to 
employ these extensive facilities as to obtain the use of a great part of 
the public’s deposited capital; next, through the vastly increased re- 
sources thus commanded, to extend their own possessions, and at the 
same time, through use of the investment markets, to attract the peo- 
ple’s money into absurdly overcapitalized enterprises, whereby they 
might sell their own holdings at the inflated prices and buy them back 
when the public let them go in the inevitable crash. It can hardly be 
questioned, in the first place, that certain Wall Street episodes of the 
last few years have provided material which have made quite inevitable 
the spreading of such beliefs. 

The matter has developed this season, however, in a very extraor- 
dinary way. The receptiveness of the public mind in such directions 
has been made use of to give currency and circulation to a series of mag- 
azine articles, purporting to disclose the inner secrets of a ring of enor- 
mously wealthy capitalists exploiting the public’s capital by the most 
unscrupulous of methods. The main theme was the Amalgamated Cop- 
per promotion. Part of the narrative was true; part was false; all was 
framed in the lurid style of the dime novel. This style, and the publi- 
cation verbatim of conversations alleged to have taken place between the 
richest men in the United States and the author of the articles unques- 
tionably gave an edge to public interest. One fact which added piquancy 
was the frank disclosure by the author of himself as a participant in the 
schemes described. This confession did not discredit the narrative. The 
reading public, indeed, accepted the articles as state’s evidence, provided 
from motives of revenge or penitence; and this view,as was not unnat- 
ural, added both to the vogue of the articles and to the unhesitating ac- 
ceptance of their assertions by the average reader. Taking the episode 
by itself, it is not easy to say which should predominate — amusement 
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at the absurdity of the situation, indignation at the manner in which the 
whole campaign was conducted, or recognition of the fact that, what- 
ever the character of the individual, the manner in which the public 
greeted Lawson’s productions was profoundly significant. For there is 
not the slightest question that the public at large, including, to my per- 
sonal knowledge, some experienced financiers, have asserted frankly that 
the publication of the portion of truth contained in the articles would do 
good. 

Is this view of the matter warranted? The answer must be sought 
in the occurrences of the financial markets of the day, and we shall 
probably find that incidents of the last three months throw some light 
upon the matter. In so far as the public feeling arises entirely from the 
fact that fortunes which a few decades ago would have been called stu- 
pendous are now accumulated in single hands, it may be doubted if it 
is warranted or if it can accomplish anything. If a fortune has been 
acquired dishonestly, the objections to it and the means of dealing with 
its possessors are the same in the case of a hundred million dollars as 
with one million. But it is not true that all great American fortunes 
have been thus acquired. 

There are two reasons why such immense accumulations of individ- 
ual wealth exist in this country when they do not exist in others. One 
reason is the unprecedently great expansion of American industry, as a 
whole, during the decade just past, and the degree to which this expan- 
sion has enhanced the value and earning power of shrewdly managed 
enterprises which have had a hand in it. The other reason lies in the 
fact that the period of depression in values which preceded this period 
of elation was marked by equally violent extravagances in the other 
direction. Far-seeing capitalists who acquired securities or property for 
a song in 1893 and 1894, and held them from then until now, can show 
a ten-fold or twenty-fold expansion of actual market values in the interim. 
If such profits are not begrudged to the man who invested a thousand 
dollars in this way, it is hard to see on what principle the right toa 
corresponding benefit from his own sagacity can be denied to the man 
who similarly invested a million or ten millions of dollars. And, in 
fact, the general enhancement of wealth in this country has been so 
sudden and so vast that it may be doubted whether the conspicuous 
personal fortunes stand to the country’s total wealth in a ratio much if 
any larger than they stood ten years ago. 

When, however, we dismiss controversy over the rightfulness or 
wrongfulness of the mere existence of these great fortunes, and deal with 
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the question whether they are properly and rightly used by their posses- 
sors, some different considerations arise, and they are considerations with 
which the recent markets have been repeatedly confronted. The most 
notable financial phenomenon of the day has been not the mere increase 
of the wealth of great capitalists, but the persistent effort of such capi- 
talists to combine for a common purpose. Domination of given manu- 
facturing interests and railway interests by an identical group of capital- 
ists opens the possibility of discriminating transportation rates on the 
products of the industries in question. This, if accomplished, is not only 
a wrong to the shipper of merchandise who pays full rates, but to the 
other shareholders in the railway which makes the secret concessions. 

If the combination of capital lays its hands with such purposes on 
banking institutions, the case may be much more serious. It was a 
favorite argument in 1900 and 1901, when the “chain of banks ” allied 
with one or another powerful financial group first rose to public notice, 
that the advantage as between the borrowing financiers and the lending 
institution was mutual. It was not denied that the bank deposit fund 
thus used belonged to a mass of depositors not identified with any finan- 
cial clique; but it was pointed out that the financial group, supposedly 
in control of the chain of banks, found profitable investment for the 
deposit fund, and thus not only accommodated itself, but enabled the 
banks to earn larger dividends for their shareholders. This theory did 
not stand the test of time. It fell absolutely to the ground in 1902 
and 1903, when it became a matter of public knowledge that fiduciary 
institutions, because of such connections, had been virtually forced to 
participate in promoting schemes. 

Some of these known participations were indefensible on the test of 
conservative banking. In particular, the use of the resources of banks, 
trust companies, and life insurance companies in subscriptions to “un- 
derwriting syndicates ” for new and daring industrial experiments was 
a scandal. It is no answer whatever to say that some of the underwrit- 
ings were immensely profitable, and that no great credit institution was 
wrecked by any of them. Precisely the same apology might be alleged 
for the wildest conceivable violations of sound banking practices, that 
is, it might be alleged until the crash occurred, as it infallibly would 
occur if such practices as began to gain vogue in 1901 were to become 
habitual. Until that day of reckoning arrived, the lending institutions 
would, of course, expand their profits and increase their dividends, as 
did the German mortgage banks before their break-down in 1900, and 
our own “wild-cat” deposit institutions on the eve of 1837, That 
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nothing of the sort has followed the questionable banking of 1901 and 
1902 is due to three facts — the continuance of American prosperity on 
a scale that nobody had a right to take for granted beforehand; the 
accidental stopping of the company inflation craze before it had gone too 
far; and the instinctive prudence which led experienced bank managers 
to fix a limit to their concessions. 

Precisely the danger which was incurred in 1901 and 1902 is always 
possible so long as deposit institutions, singly or in groups, can be 
acquired by financial cliques with extensive ventures of their own. 
There is alleged to exist another possibility in the exercise of such con- 
trol by selfish and unscrupulous financiers, in the way of affecting the 
money market for their own speculative purposes — keeping rates low 
when the “inside ” interests are buying stocks for the rise, and tighten- 
ing rates when the same people have realized and wish to buy back their 
stocks at a lower level. This possibility, though in theory very grave, 
is easily overrated. No bank can succeed in business except by keep- 
ing on good terms with its important customers; and, in the ramifi- 
cations of banking, it is impossible that all such clients should be 
commonly interested in a manipulation of this sort. A tendency of 
our banks to-day, however, which deserves unsparing criticism, is to 
throw into the hands of reckless speculators every possible facility for 
extending their undertakings, to accept as collateral the stocks which 
such speculators are manipulating, and to lend progressively larger and 
larger sums on the very same stocks as the speculators force them up. 
The undiscriminating plan on which a good part of our larger banks do 
this makes frequently inevitable a sudden and violent calling of loans 
when the stock market collapses of its own weight. 

This is very questionable banking, and it may well be doubted if 
the resultant situation is any better than the supposed case of a bank 
which deliberately keeps down money rates while the men who control 
it are speculating for the rise, and “squeezes” the money market when 
they are ready for a reaction. It is a bad business in either case, but 
the mischief done to the public depends on the extent to which the 
public itself indulges in speculation on “margined” bank accounts. No 
pity need be wasted on a stock-gambler who engages in a hazardous 
game where he knows that other people, also engaged in it, hold all the 
trump cards in their hands. It will be found, I think, that the danger 
to the public in such cases seldom goes further than this, except, of 
course, where the safety of the institution itself is jeopardized. That 
safety ought unquestionably to be guarded, under existing conditions, 
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through more rigid examinations by the banking departments, through 
much greater enforced publicity of the accounts of all lending institu- 
tions, and, if necessary, through searching inquiry into the facts of a 
given case by public authorities. Beyond this, it is impossible to see 
how control of great lending institutions by financiers who take purely 
a selfish view of their opportunities can be challenged. 


All the problems which we have discussed came into public no- 
tice, this last quarter, in a most startling way, under such circum- 
stances, indeed, as carried the question far beyond the domain of a sim- 
ple deposit-banking question. If a bank is controlled by a financial 
clique of doubtful motives or intelligence, the depositor has only to 
withdraw his account. But imagining such a condition to exist in a 
life insurance company, the depositors and creditors of that institution 
—the holders of its policies — cannot withdraw except at a heavy or 
total loss. This is what converged public attention so apprehensively 
on the remarkable internal quarrel in the Equitable Life Assurance So- 
ciety. This company’s report shows total resources of $413,953,000, of 
which $228,339,000 are invested in negotiable securities dealt in on 
the Wall Street market, while $22,651,000 are placed on deposit with the 
banks, and $10,805,000 are loaned on collateral in the general money 
market. This enormous sum, which represents the surplus protecting 
the interests of policy-holders in the company, is managed by a board of 
directors chosen by the shareholders; for the Equitable, like many other 
insurance companies, was and isa joint-stock enterprise. The peculiarity 
of the Equitable is its small capitalization. This stands at $100,000, 
of which $51,000 was owned by the founder of the company, Henry B. 
Hyde, and was bequeathed by him to his family. The son of this 
owner, representing a controlling interest in the management, has been 
vice-president of the company. Codperating with him as directors were 
fifty-one other gentlemen, mostly eminent and experienced financiers. 
The $100,000 stock is not the single or main beneficiary of the com- 
pany’s extensive earnings. Its dividends are restricted to 7 per cent, 
the balance going to the surplus held in trust for the benefit of policy- 
holders and to the accumulated reserve whose real ownership is curiously 
undefined. 

But the board of management clearly has power over the investment 
or reinvestment of the great sums above referred to, and a majority of 
stock in a corporation elects or displacesa board of management. Even 
when the utmost rigidity is applied in the choice of investments, it will 
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often be found that more securities of the first grade, new or old, are 
offered than the amount of funds available at the moment for such in- 
vestment. Under such circumstances, a voice in the management 
would be convenient to a banking interest with securities to place. In 
the case of promoting enterprises such as those of 1901 and 1902, an 
influence of the sort would be still more useful to the group possess- 
ing it, and no denial is made of the fact that insurance funds, to the 
extent at least of some millions, were invested in the “syndicate under- 
writings ” of that period. 

It was the public appreciation of the value of control over such a 
fund which led, last February, to what may be termed a violent move to 
change the company from the joint-stock type, with the management 
chosen by the shareholders, to a mutual concern, where policy-holders 
would elect their own directorate. On the peculiar circumstances of the 
Equitable’s case I need not linger at great length. The trust in which 
the majority holdings of the stock had been tied up by its founder was 
about to terminate as his son and heir reached the stipulated age of 
thirty. This son’s achievements had been, for the most part, displayed 
on lines which old insurance men harshly described as trifling. That 
grave financiers and great financial interests should have been forced to 
debate, day after day, the extent to which a somewhat eccentric devo- 
tion to the propagation of French language and literature in America 
helped or hindered a young gentleman from properly ruling over the 
interests of a four-hundred-million-dollar corporation was no doubt 
amusing; but a serious principle was at stake in it. This principle was 
invoked by the executive management of the company. The president 
gave out to his fellow-directors, over the signature of himself and a 
number of other active officers, the following very remarkable manifesto : 

We also deem it proper to add that, in our opinion, after the ost careful and 
anxious consideration of the subject, the re-election of Mr. Hyde, us vice-president, 
and acting president in the absence of the president, with all the powers he has ex- 
ercised, would be most prejudicial to the welfare and progress of the society and the 
conservation of the trust funds held for the benefit of our policy-holders. 

Mr. Hyde’s prominence in various ways and his acts as vice-president are such 
as to tend to provoke criticism of the society, to create misgivings as to the conserv- 
atism of its management, and to injure its business as an institution which has been 


uniformly held out to the public as conducted solely on the mutual plan for the ben- 
efit and protection of its policy-holders. 


The result of this utterance was the division of the directorate into 
bitter factions, and an eventual compromise by which neither party 
won, but which maintained the status quo with an indefinite promise of 
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giving the voting right to policy-holders. It is impossible to say exactly 
what were the underlying motives in this episode. It has been alleged 
that control of the majority block of stock, through purchase at a fancy 
price, had been sought by outside financial interests; that te executive 
management which attacked young Mr. Hyde wished to secure such 
power to itself; that bad faith existed on this side or on that. Whether 
or not any or all of these allegations were true, the occurrence brought 
into startling prominence the possible consequences of the present state 
of things. Furthermore, the question was not merely whether an unfit 
person might not ina given case obtain control, but whether it was right 
that a trust fund of this sort should be subject to the control of any 
single interest. 

Of all forms of property which modern states have a special duty 
to protect, it may be doubted if there is any whose claim can supersede 
that of a life-insurance policy. This is one aspect of the Equitable con- 
troversy ; the other is that all of the possible dangers resulting from con- 
trol of banking institutions by financial cliques are magnified when the 
question concerns control of an institution with such power over the 
money market as a great life company. The question whether, in case 
the Equitable is turned from a joint-stock into a mutual company, the 
$51,000 majority stock can command only $51,000 redemption value, 
or the five or ten millions alleged to have been heretofore offered for it, 
is in reality a minor matter. What the state has to apply itself to in 
the situation consists of two problems: (1) that of insuring to policy- 
holders a voice in the election of insurance-company managements, joint 
stock as well as mutual; and (2) that of arresting the stupendous accumu- 
lation of capital which accompanies their career. It is in this direction 
that the gravest wrongs are possible, now and in the future. Use of his 
personal fortune by a powerful capitalist is one thing; it can be restricted 
only through obstructing its employment for illegal purposes. Use of 
bank deposits to serve their own purposes, by individuals or cliques 
controlling the institution’s capital, can be restrained by honest bank 
examinations on the part of the officers appointed for such purpose, by 
expression of public opinion —to which credit institutions are always 
sensitive — and, in the last resort, by transfer of customers’ accounts 
from an offending bank to one beyond suspicion. But that even a pos- 
sibility should exist of the use of insurance trust funds in the schemes 
of Wall Street factions is a discredit to our public laws which cannot be 
too soon removed, 

D, 


ALEXANDER NOYES. 
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DurRInG the last few months two subjects have received serious dis- 
cussion, both by professional engineers and by an interested public. 
Both of these relate to problems in railway operation, the one being the 
application of electric traction to main-line railway service, and the 
other the question of minimizing railroad accidents. These have already 
received attention in Tur Forum, but, like other important problems, 
they will continue to excite discussion until they are so far settled as to 
fall back into the great mass of events which flow along in the current 
of life and work without disproportionately obtruding themselves. 

Like many other important developments, main-line electric railway 
traction is not being pushed forward by railroad men themselves. In- 
deed, there is little doubt that if the question were submitted to a body 
consisting of railway engineers and superintendents alone, the opinion 
would be an adverse one, or at least one of indifference. This is the 
usual course in the case of radical changes, and such wholesale modifi- 
cations are nearly always brought about by the efforts and influence of 
those who may be described by the current phrase as “rank outsiders.” 
Nevertheless, the railroad managers have been compelled to adopt elec- 
tric traction for such purposes as they find cannot be accomplished by 
steam locomotives; and thus the thin end of the wedge is being intro- 
duced, and the pressure to drive it further in will doubtless continue to 
be applied. I have already referred to the successful trials of the elec- 
tric locomotive for use in connection with the hauling of trains in the 
Park Avenue tunnel of the New York Central terminal in New York 
City. Similar machines will undoubtedly be employed to haul the 
trains through the Pennsylvania tunnel under the Hudson to the new 
station in New York; and, with the experience thus gained, the extension 
of the service may well be expected. 

One of the standard arguments against the application of electric 
traction has been the large amount of capital at present invested in 
steam locomotives, and the impossibility of sinking such a sum by 
scrapping these valuable machines, Asa matter of fact, the effective 
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life of a steam locomotive is hardly more than ten or twelve years, and 
but a small proportion of the engines now in active service are of the 
latest and most efficient models. As soon as the lines are equipped to 
use electric traction at all, the replacement of the antiquated steam 
locomotives by electric machinery may begin as a continuous operation. 

A common fallacy, in connection with discussions of the subject, is 
that of considering electric traction merely as a substitute for steam lo- 
comotives in connection with a service which shall be the, equivalent of 
that now given. When it is remembered how far steam railways have 
surpassed horse-haulage systems for merchandise and passengers, or to 
what extent steamships have excelled sailing-vessels, or trolley systems 
outgrown horse-car lines, it will be realized how futile it is to estimate 
the scope of a new system by the limitations of an old one. Electric 
traction must give the passenger swifter, more frequent, and more com- 
plete service than is now possible with steam. It must carry the train- 
mile capacity of the railways far beyond the present limits, while low- 
ering the ton-mile rate to the shipper. If it can do these things it is 
bound to come, while, if it can only equal the present requirements, it 
must be laid aside and the effort must be continued to devise something 
that can accomplish more than is now practicable. 


The second question which has attracted so much attention among 
engineers and practical men —the subject of railway accidents — must 
be considered wholly as a matter to be dealt with by the applied science 
of engineering. The railroad is itself an engineering proposition, and 
every collision or other disaster is an emphatic repetition of a funda- 
mental law of science: two bodies cannot occupy the same space at the 
same time. The prevention of accidents, then, has become a problem 
for the engineer to solve, and he must solve it by engineering methods. 
In so doing, the condition must also be observed that traffic must not be 
impeded. Indeed, it is maintained that methods which produce abso- 
lute safety should also remove all impediments to traffic. The nearest 
approach to absolute freedom from danger by collision is that given by 
the travelling platform, and this because the entire length of the track 
is covered at all times. Undoubtedly the next thing to this is found in 
the division of the line into block sections, each block containing but 
one train at any one time. To permit a train to enter a block before its 
predecessor has left it would be equivalent to allowing the continuous 
platform to double up upon itself at some point —a physical impossibil- 
ity for the platform, and a matter which is made an impossibility for 
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the block system by the use of mechanical trip devices, beyond the con- 
trol of the engineer on the train. Some such methods are in use already ; 
and, while improvements in them are undoubtedly to be desired, the 
principle is unassailable. When fully perfected, such an automatic block 
method should improve rather than impede traffic, and, by removing any 
possibility for the exercise of discretion, either by dispatcher or engi- 
neer, convert the movement of detached trains into a continuous flow 
identical in action and safety with that of the travelling platform. 


The advantages of the utilization of hydraulic power in connection 
with the generation and distribution of electric energy have been fre- 
quently discussed, and in the last issue of this review I noticed the ex- 
tent to which long-distance, high-tension electric transmission had been 
developed in California. The success which has been attained in prac- 
tice with pressures of 50,000 to 60,000 volts and distances of 150 to 
200 miles has led to discussions as to the possible extension of these 
voltages and distances. In a paper recently presented before the Amer- 
ican Institute of Electrical Engineers, Mr. Ralph D. Mershon examined 
the conditions limiting the distance to which electrical energy can be 
economically transmitted. Since the extent to which the voltage or 
electrical pressure can be increased is limited, it follows that the limit- 
ing distance to which power can be advantageously transmitted by elec- 
tricity depends entirely upon the cost of the line conductor. Taking 
into account the commercial questions of the cost and the selling price 
of power, it is computed that the maximum commercial distance to 
which electrical energy can be transmitted is about 550 miles. This 
means that power can be transmitted from Niagara Falls to New York 
City, or from the Victoria Falls of the Zambesi to points more than 
twice as far away as Buluwayo — facts which may lead to transforma- 
tions as yet but little considered. 


In spite of all the difficulties which have been encountered, and 
chronicled from time to time in these pages, a junction has finally been 
effected between the two main headings of the Simplon tunnel. On 
February 24 last, the workers on the Italian side pierced through to the 
Swiss heading, where work had been suspended for several months; and 
so, although much yet remains to be done, the perforation of the moun- 
tain is an accomplished fact. It has taken nearly a year longer than 
was anticipated to complete the tunnel; the delays being due to the 
great influx of water, both hot and cold, and to the treacherous nature 
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of the rock in certain portions. With the union of the two headings, 
the flow of water can be controlled and the temperature reduced; and it 
is hoped that in a few months construction trains will be running, and 
that the road will be opened to the public in the late summer or early 
autumn. 

Apart from its length, twelve miles from Brieg to Iselle, as against 
nine and three-quarters for the St. Gothard tunnel, and the fact that it 
gives the Jura-Simplon railway a direct connection, by way of the Rhone 
valley, with Italy, the Simplon tunnel has especial interest for the engi- 
neer. It is the first great tunnel in which the double-bore system has 
been employed. The success of the method renders it probable that it 
will be used again. When a tunnel is bored of sufficient size to permit 
two trains to pass each other, there is a large amount of unnecessary 
removal of material in the upper portion, as will be readily seen if two 
circles are drawn, one about each train. For this reason the Simplon 
tunnel has been designed as a pair of independent bores, each one large 
enough for a single train. At the present time but one of these tunnels 
has been excavated to the full diameter, the second tunnel being made 
large enough to pass only a small mining car on a narrow-gauge track. 
The two tunnels have been run parallel to each other about fifty feet 
apart, with cross connections every few hundred feet, and the auxiliary 
tunnel has been used as a passage to carry away the material from the 
main bore, and also to aid in ventilation. The larger tunnel alone will 
be used for traffic until the demand for trains becomes sufficient to re- 
quire a double track, when the auxiliary tunnel will be enlarged to the 
full size——a comparatively simple matter. It is planned to hold an 
exposition of transport appliances in Milan next year as a commemora- 
tion of the completion of the tunnel, this having been postponed for a 
year because of the delays in the work. 


Matters are assuming more definite shape with respect to the conduct 
of the work on the Panama Canal. On certain portions of the line, 
notably in the great cut at Culebra, the excavation has never been inter- 
rupted ; and the installation of several powerful steam shovels of modern 
design has enabled this portion of the work to be pushed, and also per- 
mitted valuable data to be gathered as to the cost of doing this excavat- 
ing by improved machinery. It is not yet decided whether the sea-level 
or the summit-level plan will be adopted. Each has its advocates. 
The engineering committee of the commission has recommended the 
sea-level plan, with a bottom width of 150 feet, a minimum depth of 
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water of 35 feet, with twin tidal locks at Miraflores, of 1,000 feet length 
and 100 feet width. This plan will involve an expenditure of about 
eighty million dollars more than a lock canal of 85 feet summit level; 
but it has some things to recommend it. One of the important features 
of modern ocean transport is the continual increase in the dimensions ef 
great steamships, and the superior commercial advantages of these large 
vessels are certain to bring them into general use for all purposes of eco- 
nomical transport. Any lock canal has a definite limit placed upon the 
dimensions of the vessels by which it can be traversed; and had the 
Panama Canal been built with the dimensions chosen by the French 
engineers for the canal prism and locks, it would already have become 
too contracted for the most efficient cargo carriers afloat. 

At the same time, there are objections of definite weight against the 
sea-level plan. There are two bodies of water to be considered, one 
being the canal itself and the other the Chagres River. If the canal is 
not to be held above the level of the sea, then the Chagres River must 
be held up and controlled above the canal. It has been suggested that 
the excess flow of the Chagres can be carried through tunnels both into 
the Pacific and into the Caribbean ; and one or both of these tunnels, as 
well as a great dam at Gamboa, will be required to control the Chagres 
River. That the sea-level plan can be carried out is not denied; but it 
is a question whether it is the best, in view of all the conditions. In 
any case the canal must be proportioned upon dimensions which will 
admit the great cargo-carriers which have been found so economical in 
transatlantic service, and this can be done by either plan if sufficient 
effort is made at the start. 


In connection with the subject of canal locks, the question of me- 
chanical lifts on inland waterways continues to receive attention. I 
have recently spoken of the new hydraulic canal lift on the Trent Canal, 
at Peterborough, Ontario, and now a new project has been brought for- 
ward to accomplish a similar result in a different manner. In order to 
obtain the most satisfactory results on the proposed Danube-Oder Canal, 
in Austria, a prize competition has been held, and the highest awards 
have been given to two entirely different designs. One of these is not 
new, consisting of a modification of the well-known inclined-plane sys- 
tem, the boats being drawn up in tank-cars carried on trucks. The 
other prize design is an altogether different system. It includes the use 
of a great revolving drum, made of a steel framework, and greater in 
diameter than the total height of the lift. This drum, which is some- 
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thing like an elongated Ferris wheel, is intended to carry near its pe- 
riphery two opposite tank cylinders large enough to receive the canal- 
boats, so that a half revolution of the main drum will raise a boat from 
the lower to the upper position. The details of this bold scheme have 
been worked out with much ingenuity, and there appears to be no good 
reason why it may not be successfully executed. 


teference has already been made in these pages to the elaborate 
locomotive-testing apparatus, erected by the Pennsylvania Railroad 
Company at the St. Louis exhibition. This plant has given some valu- 
able information, and its use in locomotive research will doubtless be 
continued. Another important piece of research work, begun under the 
auspices of the United States Geological Survey at St. Louis, is the sys- 
tematic testing of American coals, with a view of determining, by means 
of large-scale, practical trials, the values of coals from various mines for 
steam-making, gas-producing, and general fuel purposes. There has 
been no systematic testing of the calorific power of American coals since 
the experiments made for the United States navy nearly sixty years ago, 
although many useful investigations have been made by private individ- 
uals and by manufacturing corporations. It is most desirable, however, 
that the real value of different coals should be accurately determined by 
just such an authoritative and impartial body as the Geological Survey, 
and such of the work as has been already done gives hope that the re- 
searches will be continued, or perhaps the plant made permanent. The 
tests include investigations of the behavior of the coals under steam-boil- 
ers, in gas-producers and gas-engines, in coke-ovens, and in briquetting 
machines, as well as by chemical analysis and in the calorimeter. The 
data thus obtained will be of great practical use, besides adding to the 
stock of scientific information upon the general subject of fuel consump- 
tion. Great care has been taken to secure reliable representative samples 
of coal from the various mines and districts,a car-load of each coal being 
burned under the boilers and tested otherwise ; and it is to be hoped that 
the work will be continued until a complete series of tests upon all the 
more important American coals has been conducted. 


I have already referred in these reviews to the peculiar properties of 
certain alloys of nickel and steel, and especially to the thirty-six-per- 
cent nickel-steel alloy of minimum expansion. Recent experiments at 
the International Bureau of Weights and Measures by M. Guillaume 
have resulted in demonstrating very fully the ability to make alloys of 
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great usefulness in connection with controlled expansion. When care- 
fully made, the thirty-six-per-cent nickel-steel alloy, which has been 
named “invar,” because of its invariability under temperature changes, 
has an expansibility of about one micron per metre per degree Centi- 
grade, the micron being 0.001 mm., this being equal to one part in one 
million. In some cases it has been found practicable to make speci- 
mens having a coefficient of expansion of zero, or even a negative expan- 
sion, the piece becoming slightly shorter upon an elevation of tempera- 
ture. 

The value of such an alloy in precise geodetic surveying is very 
great, since one of the problems in the practical measurement of base 
lines has been the correction for the influence of temperature changes 
upon the measuring tapes or rods. By using measuring wires made of 
“invar,” the temperature error is practically eliminated, and recent sur- 
veys in South America have an error of only about 1 in 3,300,000. 

Another application of “invar” has been in the production of a pen- 
dulum of invariable length for accurate time-pieces. By using a simple 
pendulum with rod of nickel-steel and electro-magnetic impulse, a vari- 
ation of less than two seconds in twenty-four hours has been observed, 
thus giving with a very simple device a degree of accuracy formerly at- 
tainable only with expensive chronometers. Another alloy, containing 
forty-five per cent of nickel, has practically the same coefficient of ex- 
pansion as glass, this rendering it especially useful for fusing electrical 
connections into sealed glass bulbs and tubes. Until recently the only 
material which could be used for this purpose was platinum, any other 
metal differing so much in expansibility from glass as to cause cracks 
and leakage. The forty-five per cent alloy has been called “platinite ” 
because it has the same expansion coefficient as platinum, and it may 
replace the more valuable metal for many purposes. 


Many elaborate and beautiful machines and devices have been de- 
vised and built for the purpose of testing and measuring the strength of 
materials of construction. Upon some of these machines results of great 
accuracy and a high degree of precision may be secured. At the same 
time, the usefulness of such appliances is restricted in various ways. 
Thus, a special test piece must be selected and prepared, and it is alto- 
gether possible that this piece may not be a wholly reliable representa- 
tive of the whole structure of which it forms a part. More recently 
attempts have been made to measure the strength of the actual piece of 


material to be used in the completed structure, by measuring the resist- 
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ance which it opposes to the ordinary operations of machining. Thus 
the strength of a piece of sheet metal may be very closely determined 
by measuring the force required to punch the rivet holes through it, and 
this force, again, may be measured by the spring which is caused upon 
the frame of the punching machine during the operation. This method, 
suggested some years ago by M. Frémont, has been carried out by M. 
Baclé, who has constructed a special form of punching machine with a 
frame of steel, made with a deep throat, so as to secure an elastic yield 
in the frame, which serves as a measure of the force exerted. With 
such a machine the quality of the material used in a great variety of 
built-up structural shapes, such as beams, girders, columns, and the like, 
as well as boiler-sheets, may be well determined during the operation 
of punching the rivet-holes, these results having the special advantages 
of representing the very parts which form the completed structure under 
consideration. 


The exploitation of the hydraulic power which exists potentially by 
reason of the difference in level between Lake Erie and Lake Ontario 
continues, and there is every reason to believe it will continue until 
practically all the water which now passes over Niagara Falls will be 
diverted through flumes, penstocks, and turbines. That this is to be 
deplored from an esthetic viewpoint cannot be denied, but it is none 
the less true, and to those who can see beauty in the perception of the 
fact that the great sources of power in nature have been directed to the 
use and convenience of man, the vision of Lord Kelvin of a grassy bank 
where the great cataract now exists may be in some measure a compen- 
sation. 

The lately completed works on the Canadian side of the Niagara 
River represent a heavy draft on the total volume of water flowing be- 
tween the two lakes, and attempts have been made to restrict the amount 
which may in future be used for power purposes. But it must be re- 
membered that it is not necessary to tap the flow at or near the falls to 
utilize the head of water between the two lakes, and that local legisla- 
tion may be made only to be found wholly ineffectual. It is more than 
probable that the Welland Canal will be found a convenient channel for 
tapping the great reservoir called Lake Erie, and it is already hinted 
that a canal from the Georgian Bay would be as effective as, and proba- 
bly no more costly than, a tunnel beneath the falls. The power is 
there, and just so soon as its utilization is shown to be commercially 
profitable means will be found to divert it; and, as a phase in the com- 
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mercial exploitation of natural resources, the entire appropriation of the 
discharge of the Great Lakes must be considered as an inevitable occur- 
rence. 


Among the minor applications of scientific principles to practical 
work, a very interesting example is seen in the construction of a new 
device for determining high rotative speeds. Accurate and ready meth- 
ods of counting the number of revolutions of high-speed machines have 
not been always available, and hence the ingenious device which has 
been produced by Herr Frahm, a well-known German marine engineer, 
is worthy of mention. The apparatus is based upon the principle exist- 
ing in all vibratory apparatus, that a free reed or any similar device will 
respond to any adjacent vibrations of the same period as its own. By 
mounting a number of such reeds, made of watch-spring or similar ma- 
terial, and tuned to successive periods, upon a suitable base and placing 
the whole where it can be impressed by the slightest vibrations of the 
machine under investigation, it will be found that the reed having the 
same period as the machine will be set into such marked oscillation as 
to enable it to be detected at once by mere observation. Such an in- 
strument will also enable secondary and compound oscillations to be 
detected, and there is little doubt that it will develop into a useful piece 
of apparatus for mechanical research. 


An interesting chapter in the development of applied science appears 
in the record of the growth in size and power of the gas-engine within 
a comparatively short space of time. The early gas-engines were small 
affairs, and their claims to attention were based rather on their con- 
venience than anythingelse. From their very principle of construction, 
they possessed a high thermal efficiency as compared with the steam- 
engine, but the high price of the illuminating gas which they used as 
fuel rendered them expensive sources of power. No longer ago than 
1880 a 16-horse-power gas-engine was looked upon as a marvel; and, 
writing as recently as 1898, Mr. Dugald Clerk, himself a pioneer in 
internal-combustion motor design, called attention to the fact that a 
200-horse-power gas-engine was a very large machine. At that time 
Mr. Clerk predicted that by ten years’ time engines of 1,000 horse-power 
might be constructed. Asa matter of fact, a 600-horse-power engine 
was running two years afterward, at the Paris Exposition of 1900, and 
at the present time engines of 1,000, 1,500, and even 2,000 horse- 
power are common. These developments are undoubtedly due to the 
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fact that it has been found practicable to use the cheap, lean gases dis- 
charged by blast furnaces and coke-ovens; these sources furnishing large 
supplies of low-cost fuel as a by-product of other operations. The im- 
provements which are being made in gas-producers, by which it is 
becoming possible to produce a satisfactory power gas from low-grade 
fuels, such as lignite, ete., will lead to a still wider use of the internal- 
combustion motor, and, since very high thermal efficiencies are attain- 
able with lean fuel gas, an important reduction in the cost of power is 
doubly effected. 


In the continual search for sources of power for application to me- 
chanical industry, the inventor has always been attracted by the rise 
and fall of the tides; and numerous attempts to utilize tidal power have 
been proposed, although but few of these have ever been put to a prac- 
tical test, and none has proved a commercial success. To the casual 
observer the ebb and flow of the tides, twice every twenty-four hours, 
represents a tremendous’ exhibition of mechanical energy, requiring the 
application of but a reasonable effort of inventive genius to enable it to 
be harnessed and utilized. While the total amount of power existing 
in the tides is very great, yet in any reasonable area it is far less than 
at first appears, owing to the comparative slowness with which the mass 
of water rises and falls. Thus, a vessel of 10,000 tons displacement, 
lying at a point where the range of tide is twenty feet, would utilize 
only about 38 horse-power by its rise and fall — an insignificant amount 
when compared with its bulk; and any plan for transmitting to the 
shore the motion produced by the rise and fall of a pontoon can be shown 
in this manner to be wholly impracticable. The only plans which have 
any pretence at reasonableness are those which are based upon the prin- 
ciple of impounding a large volume of water at high tide and permit- 
ting it to run out through turbine water-wheels at low tide. Such a 
plan, installed at a point where the tidal range is great, and where natu- 
ral impounding basins: exist, requiring but a moderate outlay for con- 
trolling works, may be worthy of serious consideration. One of the 
difficulties in this system lies in the varying head of water available for 
power; ranging from a maximum at low tide to zero at high tide, with 
periods of practical idleness of the machinery before and after the turn 
of the high tide. 

An attempt to make a partial equalization of tidal energy has been 
proposed in France, by M. Decceur. This plan, which is certainly of 
sufficient originality to be deserving of comment, involves the use of two 
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tidal basins, called, respectively, the high-water and the low-water basins, 
the turbine wheels being placed between them. The high-water basin 
is provided with gates opening inward and admitting water from with- 
out whenever the tide reaches two-thirds of the maximum; so that fora 
thirty-foot tide, for example, there would be an inflow of water from the 
twenty-foot level up to the thirty-foot or high-tide level, the gates clos- 
ing at the turn of high tide. The gates of the low-water basin, on the 
contrary, open outward during the last third of the ebb tide, so that this 
basin is emptying from the ten-foot level down to extreme low tide. 
There would thus always be a considerable difference in level between 
the two basins, ranging between ten and twenty feet head, or in the 
same proportion for other tidal ranges; and by varying the number of 
turbines in action the amount of power might be fairly well equalized. 
It has been proposed to instal a plant on this principle on the banks of 
the Seine, near Havre; but as yet this has not been done. The cost of 
power produced in this manner is mainly dependent upon interest and 
depreciation charges; these varying with the value of the land and the 
magnitude and nature of the controlling and regulating works. 


Interest in the development of tidal power has been manifested 
more than once in Great Britain, where it is generally considered that 
natural waterfalls are too few and too low to represent much available 
hydraulic power. As a matter of fact, however, there is much valuable 
hydraulic power in the British islands, even though it may not be so 
apparent or so picturesque as in Switzerland or Norway. In a recent 
discussion of this question, Mr. Ristori has shown that on the west coast 
of Scotland, in Wales, and in the west of Ireland there are many places 
where large water-sheds may be found in proximity to suitable storage 
sites, and with considerable differences of level within short distances 
of the storage. The large rainfall of these districts gives assurance of a 
good supply, and renders the construction of large storage reservoirs 
unnecessary ; while the moderate climate gives assurance of ample power 
even during the winter season, when the streams in Switzerland practi- 
cally cease flowing. 


Another suggestion for the utilization of hydraulic power comes from 
the Pacific coast of the United States, where the high cost of coal ren- 
ders other sources of power of importance. The proximity of the moun- 
tain ranges to the coast makes it entirely practicable to secure ample 
power, hydraulically generated and electrically transmitted at any de- 
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sired point on or near the coast from Southern California all the way up 
to British Columbia; and this power might well be used to operate 
a system of electric railways, competing advantageously with steam 
railroads. Already there are several local electric railways on the 
Pacific coast deriving their power from hydro-electric stations in the 
mountains; and, by filling in the gaps and combining a number of feed- 
ing stations into one distributing network, the supply could be made 
equal to the demand at any point. An especial advantage in this sys- 
tem appears in the fact that in electric traction the load on the power 
stations is only the sum of the loads on the different motors, averaging 
much less than the sum of their maximum powers, while the capacity 
of the steam locomotive has to be that of the maximum effort required, 
even though that effort be demanded but for a very short time. 


There has been a revival of interest in the subject of the scientific 
destruction of municipal refuse, and various cities are discussing with 
more or less seriousness the desirability of incinerating all the organic 
refuse produced within their limits. It is now generally admitted that 
the heat value in refuse is greater than any other value which it pos- 
sesses, while at the same time sanitary conditions demand that all or- 
ganic matter be reduced to the inorganic state as promptly and effec- 
tively as possible. Ever since the reports upon the performance of the 
Shoreditch destructors, the idea of obtaining heat and power from the 
burning of refuse has been a favorite theme of municipal reformers, and 
in very many instances the generation of power has been permitted to 
obscure the fact that the matter of prime importance is the destruction 
of the refuse. This, the main purpose of any system, demands furnaces 
operated at extremely high temperatures, and one of the most frequent 
causes of unsatisfactory performance is the failure to maintain a high 
enough heat to effect the immediate and complete combustion of all the 
refuse. 

Another element of importance has been demonstrated to be the pro- 
vision of furnaces of ample capacity to deal promptly with the maximum 
volume of refuse which may be delivered. Any attempt to store accu- 
mulated refuse, even for a brief period, is highly objectionable, and the 
necessity for such an attempt is in itself evidence of the inadequacy of 
the plant for its location. By the use of properly designed furnaces, 
planned as to character and dimensions for the especial location which 
they are to serve, and supplied with powerful hot-blast forced draft, it is 
entirely possible to destroy all refuse in a complete and inoffensive man- 
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ner. This being made the main question, it is then entirely in order to 
utilize as much of the heat as possible in the generation of steam; but 
at no time should the steaming portion of the plant be permitted to in- 
terfere with the completeness of the incineration of the refuse. The 
steam must always be regarded as a by-product, secondary to the matter 
of the refuse destruction. 

An important element in the successful operation of a refuse destruc- 
tor lies in the matter of the collection of the material and its delivery 
to the incinerating furnaces. Too often.the collection of garbage and 
other refuse is in the hands of entirely different persons from those hav- 
ing charge of the destructor station, and united and consistent action 
becomes difficult or impossible. Upon this point the success or failure 
of an otherwise well-planned system may depend; and, unless united 
and harmonious control of the whole operation is maintained, success 
cannot be expected. With the observance of these main features, 
namely, a systematic and uniform method of collection of refuse, a direct 
and continuous delivery to a properly designed cremator of ample ca- 
pacity, the maintenance of the highest temperature practicable in the 
furnace, and a skilful and responsible engineering control — with these, 
the waste and refuse of any great city may now be effectively and inof- 
fensively disposed of, with such reasonable return in power as shall make 
the cost a minimum. 

In this connection, it is interesting to note that a much greater pro- 
portion of combustible is found in the refuse from the poorer localities, 
while in the wealthier districts adjacent a much lower heating value is 
found. This may be a matter of relative wastefulness or care; but, be 
this as it may, the fact is fairly well established. 


It may be of interest to call attention to the fact that in engineering, 
as in other departments of work and activity, the things which are con- 
sidered of the greatest magnitude and importance are by no means those 
of the largest cost and difficulty. Thus, the Simplon tunnel, important 
as it is in connection with the opening of new routes from Italy to the 
North Sea, is estimated to cost about $15,000,000, or less than one- 
third of the cost of the New York Rapid Transit Subway. The maxi- 
mum estimated cost of the Panama Canal, cut to sea-level, is $230,500,- 
000, while the estimates for the new subways in New York City alone, 
not including that already completed, amount to $250,000,000. 

It has been estimated that the works now projected and partially 
under way in and about New York at the present time will involve the 
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expenditure of nearly $450,000,000! These works include the Penn- 
sylvania Railroad tunnels and terminal, $50,000,000; the electrification 
of the New York Central lines entering New York, with the reconstruc- 
tion of the Grand Central Station, $45,000,000; new subways in Greater 
New York, $250,000,000; Manhattan, Blackwell’s Island, and other 
bridges, $36,500,000; extension of the New York water supply, $60,- 
000,000; improvement of the harbor and the dredging of the Ambrose 
Channel, $4,000,000. Similar great expenditures are planned about 
Chicago. It has been announced that extensive railroad improvements 
and connections about Chicago, to facilitate the handling of the rapidly 
increasing traffic, will involve the expenditure of about $200,000,000; 
while the freight subway, which has been so successfully and unobtru- 
sively built under the Chicago streets, is to be enlarged and extended, it 
is reported, at a cost of $50,000,000 to $100,000,000. 

There are thus contemplated, and already partially under way, in 
and about two great cities of the United States, engineering works in- 
volving an outlay of more than $700,000,000, most of which will be 
provided from private and corporate resources, and all of which is attract- 
ing much less attention than are a few national works of less than one- 
third the total cost. These are but a few of the works which owe their 
existence to the development of the applied science of engineering, works 
which are destined to create values out of all proportion to the expendi- 
tures which they are causing, and works which, with their successors, 
may change the courses of trade, the prosperity of nations, and the con- 
duct of governments. 

HENRY Harrison SUPLEE. 











LITERATURE: RECENT BIOGRAPHY. 


IF one were laying down on general principles the precautions to be 
observed in the construction of a satisfactory biography, there are three 
considerations, among others, which it would seem desirable to take 
into account. In the first place, literary opinion would agree in the 
main that success is extremely difficult unless the person to be cele- 
brated went through a career conspicuous by a number of striking, not 
to say spectacular, incidents. When a classical memoir happens to be 
written with the follower of some uneventful pursuit as its subject, it 
will usually be found that his life was marked off from that of the 
average member of his profession by some circumstances of stirring, 
even tragic, interest; as, for instance, in the case of Lockhart’s Scott. 
Secondly, it has almost become an axiom that the writer should be free 
from the danger of the partiality likely to beset one who is closely asso- 
ciated by family ties. A widow, in particular, is supposed to be inca- 
pable of the detachment and sense of proportion required for a fair 
judgment of the character and achievement of her husband. In bi- 
ography, again, more than in most kinds of literary effort, there is 
reason to suppose that a preliminary discipline in authorship is a neces- 
sary qualification. The beginner may tempt the publishers and the 
public with a novel ora metaphysical treatise, but the writing of me- 
moirs calls for the knack of a practised hand, both on the architectural 
side of bookmaking and in the matter of style. 

It is fortunate for both critics and authors that generalizations of 
this kind occasionally come to grief, thereby warning us that the literary 
craft is not to be constricted by unyielding rules, however apparently 
reasonable. The two delightful volumes which constitute the “Mr- 
MORIALS OF EDWARD BuRNE-JONES,” by G. B-J.,' defy each of the 
three conclusions mentioned in the previous paragraph. Burne-Jones 
himself anticipated that the even tenor of his life would make it an un- 
suitable subject for biography. He questioned the possibility of writing 
the life of any but men of action, and said: “You can tell the life of 
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those who have fought and won and been beaten, because it is clear and 
definite, but what is there to say about a poet or an artist?” In the 
case of this particular artist the answer is: Nearly seven hundred pages, 
and these none too many to hold the attention of the reader. For it is 
not only those whom we conventionally call “men of action ” that have 
“fought and won and been beaten,” but an equal stimulus to courage 
and persistence is given by every man whose personality set him at any 
time against the stream. If a poet could describe himself in such lines 
as those of Browning in the Epilogue to Asolando, an artist, too, might 
conceivably adopt the same martial tones. Burne-Jones in his youth 
accepted a commission in the army, and only his delicate health pre- 
vented him from going to the Crimea. Providence reserved a wider 
field for the exercise of his military spirit. As to the disqualification of 
too close an intimacy on the part of the biographer, Lady Burne-Jones 
has shown that the most perfect devotion need not clash with an un- 
biassed discretion and a clear understanding of the distinction between 
matters of domestic and general interest. What is perhaps still more 
surprising, although, as far as we know, she has previously had no ex- 
perience with the pen, she reveals in this book a skill in construction 
and a charm of style that would do credit to a writer of established 
reputation. It may be inferred from this memoir that Lady Burne- 
Jones at the time of her marriage had received no more than the ordi- 
nary schooling given to English girls in the middle of the last century. 
If so, these volumes afford remarkable evidence of the educational value 
of a high companionship. 

So powerful is the impression made by them that they tempt one to 
declare, in a natural reaction against the opinions which they seem to 
disprove, that a man’s widow, instead of being excluded from the list of 
his possible biographers, should be selected as the first choice. In thus 
judging, however, we should be allowing the enthusiasm of our surprise 
to carry us too far. But there is a sentence in this very book which 
suggests a principle for discrimination. Lady Burne-Jones tells us 
that, while her husband doubted whether much could be said of the life 
of an artist, he realized in his latest years that some memorial of him 
would certainly be written, and spoke to her once of the possibility of 
her doing it. His reason for wishing her to undertake the task was 
uttered almost parenthetically — “For you know.” It is obvious that, 
whatever the literary ability of a writer, his representation of the career 
he attempts to portray must be a failure unless he possesses a sound 
basis of facts. In the case of many subjects — particularly soldiers and 
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statesmen —the person who knows is not a member of the domestic 
circle, but ‘has had close contact with the subject of the biography in 
the activities of the larger world outside. Burne-Jones, on the other 
hand, deliberately rejected almost every opportunity to become a figure 
in the public eye. Practically the whole of his life was spent within 
his own home. Who, then, could “know” more completely and more 
accurately than she who spent thirty-eight years at his side? 

sut must not the record of a life quietly spent in such a prosaic 
environment be too dull to be worth transcribing? It might have been 
so but for two things — the personality of Burne-Jones himself, and the 
brilliance of his friends. That most attractive type of Bohemianism 
which, while utterly free from vulgarity and self-indulgence, rejoices to 
puncture all that is merely conventional and mechanically formal found 
free scope where Burne-Jones was, both before and after his marriage. 
These volumes report many characteristic instances of his abandonment 
to fun and frolic. It showed itself partly in his habitual numerical ex- 
aggerations, as when he startled Mr. Gladstone by assuring him that in 
the branches of a hawthorn in his garden 801,926 birds roosted nightly, 
and partly in his manner of giving instructions to that remarkable 
Mary, his servant in Red Lion Square, whom he would command, if 
Rossetti was coming to breakfast the next morning, to get ready “quarts 
of hot coffee, pyramids of toast, and multitudinous quantities of milk.” 
She would even write with gravity such a note as this from his dic- 
tation: “Mr. Bogie Jones compts: to Mr. Price, and begs to inform 
him he expects to be down for Commemoration, and that he hopes to 
meet him, clean, well shaved, and with a contrite heart.” 

Indeed, as a treasury of good stories this book would be hard to 
beat. Many of them have Gabriel Rossetti for their centre. The poet- 
artist, we learn, once joined the Volunteers, and there is a legend that 
when the drill-sergeant fiercely shouted, “Right about face,” Rossetti 
asked, quite politely, “Why?” At another time he was seriously 
thinking of buying a lion, which could be got cheaply somewhere in the 
East End; and the reason current among his friends to explain why the 
bargain was not completed was that he found he would have to heat his 
garden with hot-water pipes for the comfort of the beast in the winter. 
Another legend, of equal credibility, recounts that he once expressed a 
wish to have a young elephant. Browning, his imagination being for 
the moment in abeyance, inquired, “What on earth do you mean to do 
with him when you have him?” “I mean him,” said Gabriel, “to 
clean the windows; and then, when some one passes by the house, they 
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will see the elephant cleaning the windows, and will say, ‘ Who lives 
in that house?’ And people will tell them, ‘ Oh, that’s a painter called 
Rossetti.’ And they will say, ‘ I think I should like to buy one of that 
man’s pictures,’ and so they will ring, and come in and buy my pict- 
ures.” 

Rossetti, “the planet round which we revolved,” as Van Prinsep 

called him, was the leader and inspirer of the little band of which 
jurne-Jones was a member. “If there’s anything in me for you or 
others to like,” said the latter on one occasion, “it’s your making.” 
Nothing written about Rossetti ever pleased Burne-Jones, who was in- 
deed so greatly dissatisfied with current accounts that, as the years went 
on, he felt compelled to attempt the writing of a monograph about him, 
though he did not actually proceed further than setting down a few 
notes. Ten years after Rossetti’s death Burne-Jones says of him that, 
if there were made of him “a perfect image and all overlaid with gold, 
it will be truer really than one which should make him halt or be- 
grimed or sully him in the least.” Not long after they first met, Ros- 
setti’s influence on him was so preponderant as to affect even his 
handwriting. An earlier and scarcely less powerful influence was that 
of William Morris, through whom Burne-Jones, though as a boy he 
hated painting, was moved to devote his life to the pursuit of art. The 
two young men made that decision together while walking at night on 
the quay at Havre during a vacation, Morris choosing the career of 
architect and Burne-Jones that of painter. 

The history of the various projects of the “brotherhood,” beginning 
with the publication of the “Oxford and Cambridge Magazine,” is, of 
course, fully recorded here. Not only is much light thrown upon the 
famous members of the group and other distinguished persons with 
whom Burne-Jones was closely associated at one time or another, but 
we are given interesting glimpses of many friends whose talents never 
won popular renown. There was William Graham, for instance, an 
M. P. and a man of business, but with a marvellous power of recog- 
nizing artistic quality. His faculty of detecting good work was so keen 
that he once saw at a glance from the top of an omnibus that in the 
front room of a little house he was passing there was a picture worth 
looking at; so he got down at once, knocked at the door, found the 
picture good enough to buy, and carried it home. It was in the midst 
of men of this type, with an absorbing passion for whatsoever things 
were lovely and of good report, that the working life of Burne-Jones 
was spent. It is little wonder that his wife, in referring to the effect 
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upon herself of her sudden introduction to this group, when as a young 
girl she became engaged to Burne-Jones, should describe it by saying 
that she felt in the presence of a new religion. “Their love of beauty,” 
she comments, “did not seem to be unbalanced, but as if it included 
the whole world and raised the point from which they regarded every- 
thing.” 

It was hardly to be expected that Lady Burne-Jones would make 
the attempt to appreciate exactly the value of her husband’s work or to 
estimate his place in the history of English art in the nineteenth cen- 
tury. Her function was rather to portray the qualities of mind and 
heart which inspired his artistic conceptions, and to make the reader 
comprehend the nature of his ideals and his unselfish devotion to them. 
His life was so simple and, in the true sense, natural that each section 
of it contributed to explain all the rest. Even what we are told of his 
politics — his indignation at British support of Turkey, his enthusiasm 
for Mr. Gladstone, and his disgust at imperialism — helps us to under- 
stand the thought that found expression through his brush. When he 
had reached such general celebrity that even Rossetti’s expedient of 
drawing upon the menagerie for a press agent would have been an un- 
necessary advertisement, he was still loath to obtrude his own personality 
upon the public. He persistently refused the large number of invi- 
tations that came to him to figure in distinguished ceremonies, or to 
lecture on art at the Royal Institution or elsewhere. When the subject 
was first presented to him, he thought the matter over carefully and 
came to the conclusion that the best service he could render to att was 
by giving his whole time to designing and painting. As he grew older 
this resolution was confirmed, for he found that he had not expressed a 
tithe of what he wished to do in his own special medium. His one 
public speech was in support of a memorial against the “restoration ” of 
the west front of St. Mark’s, Venice. 

It may have been true that his unfamiliarity with literary labors 
would have made the preparation of formal lectures too costly an ordeal ; 
but it is quite clear from the letters printed in this book, as well as 
from the occasional reports of his conversation, that he knew how to 
express himself in words. One excellent chapter is mainly occupied 
with studio talk and extracts from his correspondence. An instance of 
the typical picturesqueness of his speech is his description to his wife 
of his meeting with Lady Brooke, the Raniof Sarawak. “I met a lady 
last night, Georgie, who has the equator running through her back gar- 
den.” Truly, an admirable way of giving an impression of the 
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“warmth and brightness ” which the artist and his wife found embodied 
in this lady. These conversations, of course, were frequently concerned 
with artistic affairs, so that much of the counsel which might have been 
conveyed from the platform may here be read by the student in a form 
no less easy to assimilate. Yet, after all, these volumes have their 
main interest and profit not for artists alone, but for everyone to whom 
it is a delight to trace the development of a beautiful soul. 


In the hands of Mrs. Creighton, the author of the “Lirk aNnp LeEt- 
TERS OF MANDELL CREIGHTON ”* the English language is not as apt and 
flexible an instrument as in those of Lady Burne-Jones, but she shows 
an equal skill in the selection and arrangement of her material, and 
perhaps a somewhat greater readiness to admit the weaknesses and limi- 
tations of her subject. She goes so far in this direction as to confess 
more than once that her husband was often irritable in his dealings 
with his own family, though the frankness of this revelation is broken 
by the curious explanation that his use within the home of sharp words 
such as he did not utter outside was due to the fact that he applied a 
higher standard to those nearest him than to his servants or to strang- 
ers. Mrs. Creighton has fully carried out the declaration made in the 
preface of her intention to hide nothing. “I have wished,” she says, 
“always to tell the whole truth, to remember that I am the wife of one 
who said that he would like his epitaph to be, ‘ He tried to write true 
history.’ ” 

The career of Mandell Creighton was very different from that of 
Edward Burne-Jones and had to do with very different interests and as- 
sociations. The persons of whom we read most in the one book are 
absent from the other, one of the few connecting links being Prof. 
Charles Eliot Norton, who finds a place in Burne-Jones’s memoir as an 
artist and in Creighton’s as a university representative and a man of 
culture. In the few points where the two biographies are brought in 
contact they do not overlap but clash. Creighton, we learn, considered 
St. Paul’s Cathedral one of the great buildings of the world, while to 
Burne-Jones its dulness outweighed any other quality. An amusing 
contrast is suggested by what happened in connection with a dinner 
given in celebration of Queen Victoria’s diamond jubilee by a hundred 
“representative ” women to the same number of “representative ” men. 
Each woman had the opportunity of inviting one guest. Burne-Jones 
respectfully declined an invitation— we are not told from whom it 


' London, New York, and Bombay: Longmans, Green & Co. 
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came — and gave vent to his humor in a letter to an unrepresentative 
woman, in which he said: “I don’t mind them ruling and governing 
us, or taking all the finances into their hands, or assaulting and beating 
us and blackening our eyes and our characters — but if they take to in- 
viting us to dinner, old as I am I'll turn into the streets with a rifle.” 
Creighton, on the other hand, not only went to the dinner as the guest 
of Mrs. Sidney Webb, but was the only male speaker, contributing a 
speech no less humorous than Burne-Jones’s letter. He concluded 
with these words: “When our best books are mocked at, our finest 
oratory unappreciated, and we are in gloom and depression, a vision of 
this evening will rise before us, and we shall be cheered by remember- 
ing that once upon a time one lady thought us sufficiently distinguished 
to invite us to be her guest.” 

This last incident illustrates how, when the two men came to a 
precisely opposite judgment, an identical characteristic displayed itself 
in the expression which each of them gave for his opinion. And al- 
though the career of the one was artistic and that of the other academic, 
literary, and ecclesiastical, although, too, their views on so many im- 
portant subjects were so diverse, there were not a few features of 
similarity, which become the more interesting through these con- 
trasts. Each of them worked his way to the front from a comparatively 
humble beginning, Burne-Jones being the son of a Birmingham carver 
and gilder and Creighton of a Carlisle upholsterer and decorator. Each 
of them “found himself” at Oxford, the influence of the university de- 
veloping powers and tastes not previously discovered. Each, too, was 
conspicuous for his unconventionality and readiness to depart from 
established tradition, if necessary for the free growth and expression of 
his individuality. In each of them conversation and letter-writing 
brought out the most attractive qualities of the man. We are told of 
Creighton, by a friend who was a fellow-voyager to America, that never 
under the most favorable circumstances did he hear him talk more brill- 
iantly than on the deck of the “Arizona,” when feeling cold and wet 
and seasick; and we should not have been surprised if the same report 
had been made of Burne-Jones under similar circumstances. 

It was, no doubt, by his conversation and his after-dinner speeches 
rather than by his books that Creighton produced the impression of a 
cleverness that was almost uncanny. Lord Rosebery, who has not 
lacked opportunities of meeting men of ability, pronounced him “ per- 
haps the most alert and universal intelligence ” that existed in England 
at the time of his death, and there is an entertaining description of 
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Archbishop Temple, at a Mansion House dinner, commenting on a 
speech of Creighton’s with the delighted chuckle: “He’s too clever.” 
In both conversation and speeches he displayed a fondness for paradox 
which at first was pardoned as due to the unchastened exuberance of 
youth, but in his later years was thought to be scarcely edifying in the 
occupant of dignified positions. This characteristic was an outcome of 
natural tendencies, but was also adopted of deliberate intention. His 
purpose was to make people think, and he found that, as a rule, the 
best stimulus to mental activity was a kind of intellectual cold douche. 
This policy was especially employed in dealing with his pupils, to dis- 
cover whether their opinions had been really thought out or taken up at 
second hand. It is also suggested, by one who knew him well, that 
some of his paradoxes were started to help his own thought; he wished 
to see how people would take them, and thus to get light upon the sub- 
ject. His most adventurous theories were usually introduced with the 
phrase, “I am perfectly clear,” or, “I have come to the conclusion.” 
The habitual pungency of his comments on persons and things makes 
it easy to understand the confession of a distinguished Cambridge tutor 
who says: “I myself was always disposed to mind what he said, and 
not be more foolish than I could help when he was present.” 

As a letter-writer Creighton deserves a high place, especially if 
quantity as well as quality is taken into account. His dislike to com- 
plicating the machinery of life prevented him from ever using a short- 
hand secretary, and he was accustomed to deal with almost all his 
correspondence himself. Just after his appointment to the Bishopric 
of Peterborough, which brought him a large number of congratulations, 
a fellow-professor at Cambridge was astonished to meet him in the 
Avenue at one o'clock going out to post the seventy letters which he had 
written that morning with his own hand. Three of them are published 


in this biography, and they certainly were not produced by any stere- 


otype process. Many of his letters were written to his juniors of both 
sexes, and contain shrewd suggestions on problems of study and con- 
duct. He was strongly averse from using his own influence upon his 
friends in favor of any particular course. He aimed rather — as might 
be inferred from what has already been said of his use of paradoxes — 
at getting them to form an honest judgment of their own, but he was 
always ready to make any contribution that would help in the formation 
of a decision. Some of his letters of advice to younger friends on read- 
ing and writing show that he would have been well qualified to produce 
a book of the type of Hamerton’s “Intellectual Life.” Here is a typical 
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extract from a letter to one of his own daughters, who was then a stu- 
dent at Newnham: 


I see that you are like everybody else, complaining of your memory. It does 
not matter reading books and forgetting them; you do not forget so much as you 
suppose. Don’t read your books as books, but as illustrating a subject. Make 
notes on the subject, and regard that every book you read fills up something, gives 
you some new ideas, makes the process more intelligible. Remember that men in 
history were human beings like yourself, and acted from the same motives. Gregory 
of Tours is very good to read, for he is so far away and there is so little of him that 
you are thrown upon your imagination and your intelligence to make out what hap- 
pened. 


And here is admirable counsel addressed fifteen years ago to Miss 
Mary Bateson, who has since gained considerable reputation as an his- 
torical writer : 


About that book — remember that it must be a good one. Therefore do not be 
ina hurry. Gather material as fast as you like, but do not be in haste to begin to 
write, and be ready to write it over again three times. You have to learn to con- 
sume your own smoke and leave things tidy. A book requires more thinking over 
than writing. It makes a good deal of matter how you begin. Get your plan quite 
clear. Above all, pay heed to proportion. Don’t let one part of your subject run 
away with you. Carefully formastyle. It is hard to make a book run smoothly, 
without abrupt transitions. 


These letters, however, are by no means exclusively of a didactic 
type. They illustrate that feature of Creighton’s character which is so 
prominent from the rest of the biography —his healthy variety of in- 
terests and his delight in the human side of everything. He was 
constantly protesting, when Bishop of London, that his work was so 
“inhuman.” He had to drive toa place, do what he was expected to 
do, and then drive to the next place. “I never see any one as a human 
being,” he complained, “it is all business.” This was a sore trial for a 
man who once said: “You know that we have a crook in our arm. 
Why was it given to us? It was given to us that we might put it 
through the arm of another fellow, and guide him on the straight way.” 

At no period of his life did he become so dignified as not to enjoy a 
thorough romp with children. One of his sons testifies that there was 
in him none of that condescension to their level which children so 
quickly notice and resent. “We felt that he played and romped with 
us because he himself enjoyed it, and not merely to amuse us.” On 
one of his visits to Sandringham he had a great time with little Prince 
Edward, then four or five years old, initiating him into a performance 


which he had often carried out with his own children. He perched the 
36 
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little fellow standing on his shoulders, with one leg on each, from 
which height the descent was made by a somersault. Prince Edward 
was delighted with the excitement of this novel game, and came up 
again and again to have it repeated, while Lord Salisbury and other by- 
standers, not knowing how expert Creighton had made himself by the 
acrobatic feats of his own home, were visibly distressed in anticipation 
of what seemed to them inevitable disaster. On another visit, when 
the Kaiser was staying at Sandringham, Creighton remarks, in a letter 
to his daughter Beatrice: “I did gymnastics of a terrific kind with my 
future King to the Emperor’s great amusement.” 

The very versatility of Creighton has made the task of his biographer 
the more difficult. In anticipation of the criticism that the book is too 
long, she begs those critics who appreciated him for his literary gifts to 
remember that there are others to whom he was primarily a shepherd of 
souls, and asks those who are curious to discover his ecclesiastical policy 
to remember that to others his activity as an historian seemed of even 
greater importance. Of his work as a clergyman and bishop this is not 
the place to speak. Nor is it requisite to attempt anything like an ap- 
preciation of his contributions to history, either as author of so many 
important books or as founder and editor of the “English Historical Re- 
view.” We obtain from these volumes, however, helpful aid to the 
understanding of his own opinion of the functions of the historian and 
the teacher of history. Dr. Hodgkin, with whom he had many talks 
during his residence in the north of England, testifies that in the first 
of these Creighton “gave me all sorts of tips, but more than all he 
raised my standard of the way in which history ought to be written.” 
In one of his letters to Hodgkin, Creighton refers to the alleged dulness 
of much of his own historical writing, and makes the following sound 
comment: 


All that I aimed at was to write a “historical history.” I don’t think it is any 
good trying to popularize history except by writing it as clearly as possible and by 
avoiding all needless tediousness. When events are tedious, you must be tedious; 
when they are exciting, you must let yourself rise with them. I see no reason why 
any one should want to know about the period I am studying; but if they do, they 
must know the whole truth as far as it can be known. 


And in writing to Mrs. J. R. Green, he explains, in a similar case, 
that to be picturesque you must have a decided opinion; you must 
deal with a subject where your sympathies are on one side. In his 
own writing his attempt to sympathize with everybody and his con- 
sequent conviction of the necessity of “taking the halo off” some of the 
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most prominent characters and “removing some of the black” from 
others exposed him to the charge, as he said, “that I left a dull period 
of history as dull as I found it.” 

When he was elected to the Dixie chair at Cambridge, he found the 
study of history in the university at a critical point. Prof. Seeley, at 
that time the only other professor of history in Cambridge, aimed espe- 
cially at using the history school to fit men to be statesmen and diplo- 
matists. In fact, it might have been more correctly called political 
than historical. Creighton did not in the least underestimate the value 
of his favorite study as a training for a public career, but he used his 
influence to remodel the curriculum in such a way as to promote the 
furtherance of knowledge. One of his pupils makes a striking contrast 
between his method and Seeley’s as a teacher. Seeley kept before you 
the main lines of history and the motives at the root of national aims; 
showing the far-reaching effects of a policy and placing you in such a 
position that you anticipated his conclusion. This was not Creighton’s 
way. He represented the characters of history not as in the grip of 
relentless circumstances, but as influenced by the same feelings as those 


which guide human beings everywhere and at all times. Thus, while 
“Seeley made you fondly think that the insight was your own, Creigh- 


ton never did.” 

It was his constant effort to make history and historical personages 
real, a purpose which he carried out with special success in his conver- 
sation classes. He stimulated, for instance, the imagination of his 
pupils at the women’s college of Newnham by the question: “Which of 
the kings of England would you like best to take you down to dinner?” 
A member of this class gratefully records how much Creighton’s teach- 
ing did for her in making her feel the bearing of historical problems on 
the problems of every-day life. “I remember his saying to me after- 
ward that he had always wanted to talk to us about ourselves, instead 
of about Elizabeth. As a matter of fact he did teach us about our- 
selves, by making us realize that the people of Elizabeth’s day were of 
the same flesh and blood as ourselves.” To this class he often put 
problems as to what action they would take under certain difficult cir- 
cumstances, and showed them the weakness of the ordinary emotional 
standard. He did not content himself by any means with the conven- 
tional labors of a professor, but warmly interested himself in the work 
of his pupils after their graduation. He was never content unless they 
undertook continuous and harder studies, often urging them to write 
books for their own good, “to pull themselves together.” Years later, 
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in the busy time of his episcopacy, he was always on the lookout for 
manuscripts that needed editing and for obscure historical problems 
whose solution, he thought, might profitably employ the men and women 
whom he had taught at Cambridge. 

A temperament so active and independent as Creighton’s must 
naturally fail to produce that simplicity of effect which results from a 
quieter and more consistent character. Those who met him or heard 
him were often puzzled by him, and the reading of this biography will 
leave them puzzled still. A tendency to paradox, however exhilarating, 
sadly interferes with anything like a clear conception of the speaker’s 
meaning, and leaves an impression of instability which no amount of 
assurances to the contrary from his intimate friends can dispel. Thus, 
on page 325 of the first volume we find Creighton objecting to Ruskin, 
Carlyle, and Froude for their strictures on their own generation, declar- 
ing that it is “a cheap line to denounce,” and protesting that he is 
“weary of denunciation.” On page 412 of the same volume he is him- 
self branding his own time as a “crazy age.” But it must be remem- 
bered that he died in his fifty-eighth year; that is to say, before his 
native shrewdness had been ripened into the mellow wisdom that the 
years bring to those who think and reason. As it is, the acuteness of 
his mind and the unselfishness and devotion of his character, to say 
nothing of the important part he was called upon to play in public 
affairs, make this record of his life a book of interest and permanent 
value. 


The difficulty which especially hinders the satisfactory writing of 
a biography by the wife of the subject is present also in some degree 
when the subject and the author are the same person. Metaphysics has 
been defined as the lighting of a candle to look down one’s own throat, 
and some such picture is often called to mind by the introspective ex- 
ercises of the autobiographer. It is not always that in such a case a 
man makes too favorable a presentation of himself; it was said, for ex- 
ample, by intimate friends of Sir Walter Besant that his self-revelation 
in his memoir did nothing like justice to some of his characteristic and 
habitual qualities. But whether it errs by excess or defect, the por- 
traiture of an author by his own hand is rarely adequate. As a rule, 
therefore, an autobiography is of value and interest in proportion as it 
takes the form of a book of reminiscences, especially reminiscences of 
notable persons concerning whom the public already knows enough to 
make it wish to know more. The candle which fulfils but imperfectly 
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the function of a laryngoscope may do good service in lighting up the 
faces of one’s friends. 

The long and varied career of Mr. Moncure D. Conway has given 
him a rare opportunity of collecting material for an interesting and val- 
uable book of “AUTOBIOGRAPHY, MEMORIES AND EXPERIENCES.”* He 
was brought up in a slave-holding family in Virginia. He was educated 
at a college whose faculty “was not surpassed in ability by any in 
America.” His “ Virginianism” was presently changed to abolitionism, 
and his Methodism to Unitarianism. He entered the Harvard Divinity 
School at a time when the intellectual life of Cambridge and Boston was 
most vigorous and influential, and the political life of New England was 
at the height of its anti-slavery fervor. It was his privilege to walk 
and talk with Emerson, Thoreau, Agassiz, and Lowell. From 1854 to 
1856 he held a pastorate in Washington, where he was in close touch 
with some of the most prominent men in national politics. Removing 
in 1856 to Cincinnati, no longer the Cincinnati of Mrs. Trollope, but 
“the most cultivated of the Western cities,” he was a member of a club 
to which belonged “young men who afterwards became eminent figures 
in the world,” and he started a monthly magazine which brought him 
into contact “with a number of people possessing something like genius.” 

In the agitation which preceded and accompanied the Civil War he 


took an active part. He argued then, and apparently still believes to-day, 
that if President Lincoln and Congress had at once declared every slave 


in America free, every Southerner would have had to stay at home and 
guard his slaves, and there could have been no war. In 1863 he went 
to England, intending to lecture there for a few months. An unlucky 
negotiation with Mason, the Confederate envoy, made it inexpedient for 
him to return, and he remained in England more than thirty years. He 
was appointed minister to a Rationalist congregation which consisted “in 
chief part” of “educated gentlemen and ladies who were centres of in- 
fluence,” and his access to men of affairs was still further helped by his 
journalistic commissions for the English and American press. 

It is because Mr. Conway is so accomplished an interviewer and 
special correspondent that these two volumes of his reminiscences are 
worth reading. His descriptive ability is shown here in his accounts 
of Carlyle’s address as lord rector, of Ruskin’s lectures, of the scene in 
Parliament after Cobden’s death, of the Paris Exposition of 1867, and of 
the battle of Gravelotte. The characteristic stories he relates of many 
of his distinguished friends area real addition to the literature of “ana.” 


1 Boston and New York: Houghton, Mifflin & Co. 
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An instance or two will indicate the general interest of these contribu- 
tions to biography. Agassiz, we are told, was one day lecturing on a 
new collection of fossils, mainly of saurians, which gave him a text for 
a general review of the morphological chain of reptilian life. As he 
proceeded, darting off at times to his blackboard and comparing the ex- 
tinct form with contemporary fauna, he became more and more ani- 
mated, his face reddening with excitement, until at last he said: 


Gentlemen, I ask you to forgive me if to-day I end my lecture at this point, al- 
though the hour is not out. [assure you that while I have been describing these 
extinct creatures they have taken on a sort of life; they have been crawling and 
darting about me, I have heard their screaming and hissing and am really ex- 
hausted. I regret it, gentlemen, but I trust that you will excuse me. 


His class rewarded him with a cheer which, one may fairly believe, 
was arecognition not so much of their earlier escape from the recitation- 
room as of the wonderful scientific imagination and enthusiasm of their 
teacher. 

There is, again, a diverting tale of an anti-slavery meeting in Tre- 
mont Temple, Boston. The building was invaded by a noisy mob, which 
prevented the first two or three speakers from being heard. Wendell 
Phillips looked around on the platform and caught sight of Emerson 
gazing calmly upon the scene of disorder. At Phillips’s invitation 
Emerson stepped forward to the front, and stood there with such beam- 
ing composure that the rowdy element was sufficiently stilled to allow 
his first words to be heard. He began: “Christopher North — you have 
all heard of Christopher North.” The mob was paralyzed by this tribute 
to its acquaintance with literary history, and, having allowed itself to 
be reminded of a man of whom it had never before heard, listened with- 
out interruption to Emerson’s anecdote about Christopher and then to 
the argument for which it prepared the way. 

One of the best stories is the latest in the book. At the Paris Ex- 
position of 1900 a statue of Lafayette was presented to France by the 
American ambassador in the name of the Dames of the Revolution. 
One or two thousand Americans had obtained tickets which they sup- 
posed would admit them to the ceremony, but which actually gave them 
entrance only to an outside enclosure, where they were unable to see 
or hear what was going on. Mr. Conway, who had a seat among 
the favored few, describes how the uproar of his indignant fellow-coun- 
trymen without made a discordant chorus to the speeches, but finally 


took a harmonious turn. The angry outsiders gave vent to their patri- 
otism by singing, almost shouting, the hymn “America.” As its strains 
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reached the company within, the words were indistinguishable, but the 
tune was at once recognized as that familiarly known to them by the 
title “God Save the Queen.” It was now the turn of the Frenchmen 
to become indignant. There were flashing eyes and whispers of “Les 
Anglais!” Mr. Conway and other Americans present tried to explain 
that it was an American hymn that was being sung; but the majority 
of the Frenchmen present went away with the unshaken conviction that 
an English mob had used the opportunity to insult the memory of 
Lafayette and heap contempt on the Franco-American rapport. 

The second volume of these memoirs is mainly occupied with anec- 
dotes of distinguished Englishmen and records of conversations with 
them. A list of their names would include mention of many of Mr. 
Conway’s most eminent contemporaries in politics, literature, art, and 
science. He has, therefore, won the gratitude due for a compilation 
that makes easy and attractive reading. But it is emphatically the 
work of a clever journalist and genial clubman, not of a trustworthy 
historian. It will not be safe to use the material here collected unless 
it is otherwise confirmed. Mr. Conway is surprisingly careless even in 
matters closely connected with his own career. For example, he tells 
us that in 1868 he joined the editorial staff of “The Daily News” on 
the invitation of the editor, Mr. (afterward Sir) Thomas Walker. Act- 
ually, it was not the editor, Walker, but the manager, Robinson, who 
was afterward knighted. Again, he says that when “The Echo” was 
started he was invited to become editor, but declined, and that the paper 
passed into the care of Miss Frances Power Cobbe. The fact is that 
Miss Cobbe, though a frequent contributor to “The Echo,” was never 
its editor. In the three pages given to Jowett, the mistakes of the au- 
thor are at the rate of at least one per page. Mr. Conway appears seri- 
ously to think that his £40 a year was all the salary Jowett received 
when he was elected professor of Greek. One of the stories he tells of 
Jowett is so badly given as to amount to a misrepresentation, and Mar- 
tineau is mentioned as being the guest of Dr. Jowett together with 
George Eliot and G. H. Lewes at a date which was several years after 
the death of the two latter. Even so recent an event as the outbreak 
of the Transvaal War is misdated by a year. In many other instances, 


Mr. Conway’s habitual tendency to use a magnifying glass in looking at 


5 5 
the things with which he is personally concerned makes the reader sus- 
picious. 


When Mr. Conway forsakes the rdle of a reporter and essays judg- 
ments on men and things, his estimates are marred by that peculiarity 
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of temperament which reveals itself early in the autobiography, and 
which, irritating until one gets accustomed to it, becomes after awhile 
entertaining. He reminds one in many places of the politician concern- 
ing whom a eulogistic friend declared that during many years in Con- 
gress he had never stained his record by appending his name toa major- 
ity report. Though he confesses that it is only within the last thirty 
years that he has come to realize “that in every nation the majority 
are always wrong,” Mr. Conway has long been anxious to avoid the re- 
proach of holding any opinion which is shared by more than a select 
circle of wlwminati. Accordingly, of the English statesman who more 
than any other of his time won the passionate devotion of a multitude, 
he says that he “was not beloved.” His fondness for paradox does not 
even balk at the pronouncement that the separation of church and state 
has been effected more completely in England than in America. Per- 
haps most edifying of all is the story of his visit to Russia, where he 
discovered, by personal investigation, that the masses of the people were 
enjoying a condition of almost ideal welfare and happiness. It may be 
wholesome fora reader to be shaken out of his preconceived notions, and 
to be reminded that the obvious is not necessarily the true; but, with 
every desire to be led out of one’s native darkness into the light, it is 
difficult to receive with meekness these frequent exhortations to believe 
the incredible. 
HERBERT W. HOoRWILL. 
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EvERY year witnesses the return of old favorites or the advent of 
new ones. As regards the former, interest usually attaches to the pos- 
sible improvement of style in the performance of the artist: we look 
forward to a possible degree of greater maturity. We expect the per- 
former, like the composer, to develop constantly. Americans are espe- 


cially inclined to follow the career of distinguished European artists in 
this way; for these do not visit us quite as often as they do their neigh- 
bors on the Continent. When, therefore, after the lapse of several 
years, men like Hoffmann, Isaye, and d’ Albert return to us, we eagerly 
look forward to their appearance. 

In the case of d’Albert, it must be conceded that the intellectual 
gifts of that celebrated pianist have broadened. D’ Albert possesses what 
so many of our pianists unfortunately lack — virility. No one more 
readily acknowledges the value of the emotional element in musical per- 
formances than the present writer. Unfortunately, however, this ele- 
ment is too frequently unaccompanied by other requisites. On the other 
hand, it is a matter of doubt whether the extent to which the intellect- 
ual element — the fantasy, or whatever we are willing to call it —en- 
tered into the playing of such pianistic giants as Rubinstein is even to- 
day fully realized. Imagination and poetic fantasy are undoubtedly 
possessed by many of our public performers; but they are too frequently 
overshadowed by a lyricism which often becomes insufferably monoto- 
nous and tedious. In this regard the playing of a d’ Albert comes as a 
relief after listening to that host of pianists who everlastingly offer the 
same emotional mush. The playing of the Beethoven Concerto in E 
flat by d’ Albert was, from this point of view, worthy of real praise, and 
furnished one of the most enjoyable events of an animated musical sea- 
son. A combination of such distinguished artists as d’ Albert and Isaye 
in one concert, though not an infrequent occurrence abroad, is compara- 
tively rare with us. It is to be hoped that the time may come when 
we shall have more of these happy combinations of artistic talent; for 
only under such conditions is it possible to produce masterpieces like 
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the Kreutzer Sonata —a work which, however, might have been more 
advantageously heard in a smaller hall. 

De Pachmann, the unique, has also done us the honor to visit us 
again in order to regale us with his music and its unfailing accessories. 
To observe M. de Pachmann at the piano has long been regarded as a 
treat in itself. The playing of de Pachmann, as compared with that of 
the more robust order of pianists, vividly recalls the well-known passage 
from Sir Walter Scott’s novel, “The Talisman,” where Richard the Lion- 
hearted and Saladin are vying with each other in feats of strength and 
skill. Richard cleaves a heavy piece of armor with one blow of his 
sword; whereupon Saladin throws a fine silk fabric into the air and cuts 
it in two with one deft stroke of his scimitar. It is this skill, finesse, 
and delicacy of stroke which stamp de Pachmann’s playing as unique. 
As was once said of a distinguished writer, he is a master of the infin- 
itely little; and with his ultimate disappearance from the pianistic 
stage, we may again be justified in asking, “When shall we look upon 
his like again?” 

Whenever Joseph Hoffmann appears among us, we think of the little 
prodigy who years ago visited our shores for the first time, and involun- 
tarily we compare the extraordinary promise of “the little wonder ” with 
the actual fulfilment of the mature artist. The so-called “prodigy ” 
takes the world by storm; but he usually arouses such extravagant 
hopes that unless he turns out in later life to be a Liszt or a Joachim, 
the world is disappointed. Although it is a “far cry” to the childhood 
days of Mozart, it must be admitted that the still somewhat prevalent 
rage for musical prodigies may be traced back to that early period. 

It may be said that the genius of Mozart was the most unique in 
the annals of music. In contrast to the slow and regular development 
of Beethoven, and more especially of Wagner, Mozart may be likened to 
a marvellous instrument capable of producing the eternal harmonies 
independently of effort or of will. He was a phenomenon unique in the 
history of music; but, alas! how many sins have been committed in 
his name by that host of infant prodigies which has succeeded him! 
Our well-known literary acquaintance, entitled “Anecdotes of Wonder- 
ful Musical Children,” evidently designed with the unkind purpose of 
stimulating to still greater exertions the pianistic enemies of our peace- 
ful slumbers, always begins with a little sketch of Wolfgang Amadeus 
and his sister. The question arises to-day: Will the case of Josef Hoff- 
mann, who, though an artist of distinction, has by no means fulfilled 
the extravagant promise of his early youth, be repeated in that of our 
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little friend, Franz von Veczey? Although a most extraordinary violin- 
ist for his years, it does not appear that the young Hungarian, whose 
astonishing successes abroad have been followed with such keen interest 
in this country, has actually succeeded in completely upsetting all rec- 
ords here, as it was expected he would. After all, times have changed 
somewhat since the début of the ill-fated Maurice Dengremont many 
years ago, and the public is not so easily carried away by musical novel- 
ties, whatever they may be. 

Even “Parsifal,” which was transferred to our shores last year with 
all the triumph and splendor attending the transportation of the great 
“Cleopatra’s Needle” twenty-five years ago, has lost its grip upon the 
public. The plain fact is that “Parsifal,” the most wonderful of all the 
Wagnerian music-dramas, is not here in its proper environment; nor is 
it interpreted at all adequately. The extraordinary demands which the 
proper rendering of such a masterpiece makes upon conductor, orchestra, 
and singers — are they really recognized to-day? The scenic, and espe- 
cially the light, effects at the Metropolitan are worthy of high commen- 
dation; and this applies not only to “Parsifal,” but also to many other 
operatic works brought out during the régime of Mr. Conried, whose 
ability as a stage manager is well in evidence. As regards the imper- 
sonation of the several characters in “ Parsifal,” however, it must be said, 
first and foremost, that Nordica as Kundry is simply impossible. Neither 
her figure, her voice, nor her acting is suited to the part. 

In “Parsifal” the union between word and music is closer than in 
any other Wagnerian drama; indeed, the text itself is so melodious by 
reason of the play of vowel-sounds that it would seem as if this element, 
in combination with the rhyme and metre, should alone suffice to sug- 
gest the proper musical rendering. But all this falls greatly short of the 
effect intended when rendered with arbitrary stops in the midst of words 
and phrases, whether these be disguised as sighs or accompanied by use- 
less and superfluous dramatic gestures. Whether the quite unnecessary 
and arbitrary breaks be introduced through lack of dramatic insight, in- 
sufficiency of preparation, or a desire to spare the voice, the fact remains 
that they distort the meaning and render ni/ the significance of one of 
the most beautiful parts ever written. When, after such long, tedious, 
and laborious love-making as that between Nordica and Burgstaller, we 
hear the last verse, in which the flaming passion of the woman sweeps 
away all barriers, fairly drawled, but little remains of that beautiful yet 
simple rhyme which ought alone to suggest the rapidity and intensity 
required for its utterance: 
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Nur eine Stunde mein, 

Nur eine Stunde dein 
Und des Weges 

Sollst du geleitet sein! 


Here we have but one instance of many to show how, through 
faulty interpretation, simplicity may be converted into heaviness and 
complexity. 

A prominent theatrical manager in New York recently stated that 
he aims to gratify the public taste. In other words, he gives the pub- 
lic what it wants. But does the public always know what it wants? 
As regards opera, our repertory, as compared with that of European cit- 
ies, is very limited. A multitude of operas of all styles are annually 
presented in the great musical centres abroad, especially in Germany ; 
and each style has its votaries. With the exception of those who have 
spent some time abroad, how many persons among our Metropolitan 
audiences are familiar with “Der Freischiitz,” one of the first operas ever 
produced in New York (i.e., about as early as 1825), and still regarded 
as one of the masterpieces of all time? To turn to another genre, how 
many are familiar with the charming music of Gluck, Cherubini, Boiel- 
dieu, and Auber? 

Among the operas revived this season was “Lucrezia Borgia,” brought 
out again after the lapse of twenty-five years. If our operatic repertory 
were very extensive, the production of this veritable farrago of one of 
the weakest, if most prolific, of Italian composers might find some justi- 
fication. The public frequently expresses the belief that the critic, after 
all, merely voices his own individual opinion, and that, even where 
many critics concur in condemning a work, they may be mistaken; 
public opinion being, after all, the final arbiter. In New York, however, 
where the revival of an old opera is a comparatively rare occurrence, 
some care should be exercised in the selection of the work to be per- 
formed. Even so admirable a singer as Signor Caruso could not make 
the rdle of Gennaro acceptable to a public with which our visitor is an 
acknowledged favorite. In Germany, the opera, like the theatre, is 
regarded as an educational institution. Only recently Mr. White, our 
former ambassador to Berlin, has pointed out, in his “Reminiscences,” 
now being published by the Century Company, with what zeal the Ger- 
man Emperor encourages the theatrical and musical institutions through- 
out the country. They are regarded by him as a means of cultivating 
the public taste, and to this end the production of sound and healthy 
works is, upon the whole, encouraged. 
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In place of such productions as “Lucrezia Borgia,” “La Gioconda,” 
and “Die Fledermaus,” why not offer our New York public, occasion- 
ally at least, one of the sterling works of the old-time French and Ger- 
man composers, such as Boieldieu, Auber, Weber, Kreutzer, or even 
Lortzing? It should not be forgotten that the German element has 
contributed very largely to the splendid development of music in this 
country —a fact vividly recalled this year by the lamented death of 
Theodore Thomas; and it was especially to Mr. Conried that German 
opera-goers in this city were justified in looking for a fuller recognition 
of composers whose works may be found in the operatic repertory of 
every large city abroad. Had the men of the fifties and sixties sought 
to gratify the taste of a certain element of the community only, we 
should never have had the musical institutions we now possess. 

There are many operas of high merit which afford brilliant opportu- 
nities for the presentation of the ballet. They may be found both in 
the field of what is usually designated as “grand opera” and in that of 
the “opera comique.” For the presentation of works like “Die Fleder- 
maus,” which may be said to fall within the genre of the “operetta,” a 
special theatre is usually set apart abroad. The singers and actors de- 
voted to this branch of dramatic art require special qualifications; and, 
once identified with this genre, they usually remain in it. In New 
York, however, we have this year seen singers like Mmes. Fritzi Scheff 
and Schumann-Heink leave the stage of legitimate grand opera to devote 
themselves to a wholly different genre — with what results our journals 
have already reported. The individual singer has this privilege. It is 
wholly different, however, as regards the introduction of this element 
upon the stage of the Metropolitan itself. That stage was not designed 
for, nor is it adapted to, the presentation of the “operetta.” 

Apart from the improvements in stage-effects already mentioned, it 
must be conceded that Mr. Conried has brought out some admirable 
singers, and that there is an evident desire on his part to reform such 
evils as were manifest, for instance, in the former unsatisfactory costum- 
ing and grouping of choruses. Although the writer could not attend the 
performance of Verdi's “Un Ballo in Maschera” this year, he vividly 
recalls the ludicrous impression produced by the appearance of the chorus 
of that opera two years ago. It was then almost impossible to tell 
whether the audience was confronted by Russian mujiks, French peas- 
ants, Italian “marinari,” or American cowboys. Every one who has 
witnessed the entrance of the knights in “Parsifal” must admit that 
much incongruity and shiftlessness in the grouping and action of masses 
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on the stage have disappeared; and this applies not only to “Parsifal,” 
upon which considerable time and labor were naturally expended, but 
also to several other well-known operas produced during the régime of 
Mr. Conried. 

Yet our opera is, after all, only one important feature of a musical 
season which is year after year growing richer, both in the number and 
the variety of performances offered. It is but necessary to read the 
announcements in our morning papers to-day and compare them with 
those published formerly to realize to what extent musical items are 
constantly encroaching upon the space devoted to amusements — a space 
once almost entirely confined to theatrical news. During one week of 
last winter alone there were offered to the New York public orchestral 
concerts by the Philharmonic, the New York Symphony, the Metropol- 
itan Opera Orchestra, the People’s Symphony, the Boston Symphony, 
and Victor Herbert’s Orchestra. Yet it is more than questionable, de- 
spite this increasing competition for public favor, whether the actual 
standard of orchestral performances is improving to any measurable 
extent. We have to-day, it is true, a larger number of conductors and 
an infinitely greater variety of compositions upon which to draw.  Per- 
haps it is owing to this very fact that the requisite finish is often lacking. 

Nowhere was this more evident than in the Philharmonic concerts 
conducted by Mr. Safonoff, whose return to America may justly be re- 
garded as the most notable event of a busy musical season. Mr. Safo- 
noff, as compared with many other conductors we have heard here, is a 
giant among pygmies. He possesses the impassioned nature of the true 
artist and the mental grasp of the intellectual musician; and he is the 
only one among a host of “celebrities ” who has the power of completely 
carrying his audience with him, while at the same time never losing his 
mastery of the orchestra. Unfortunately, as already intimated, the 
technical finish justly demanded from an orchestra which endeavors to 
interpret the artistic intentions of such a leader was not at all what it 
might have been. The permanent possession of a conductor like Safon- 
off would indeed be “a consummation devoutly to be wished.” Our 
public would then eventually realize what the effect of a musical mas- 
terpiece upon an audience should be; and, instead of beholding several 
thousand people at Carnegie Hall with serious mien and wrinkled brows 
endeavoring to grasp the infinite complexities of some mysteriously pro- 
found musical enigma, we should become conscious that even the lay- 
man may be influenced by a leader capable of infusing the breath of life 
into a musical manuscript. 
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As the best conductor we have had here for many years is a Russian, 
so some of the most charming and interesting music performed during 
the past season has been the product of Russian composers. Great praise 
is due to Mr. Modest Altschuler for the many novelties he has brought 
out since the organization of his Russian Symphony Society. With the 
exception of an occasional symphony by Tchaikowsky and a few other 
scattered works by Russian composers, little of note had been heard in 
New York City until Mr. Altschuler and his brother conceived the happy 
idea of organizing an orchestra devoted chiefly to the cultivation of Rus- 
sian music. Despite occasional essays on the doings of Russian com- 
posers in the distant East, our public has hitherto been pretty much in 
the dark concerning the actual merit of this comparatively new branch 
of Slavonic music. Our attitude toward Russian music was very much 
similar to that political indifference so aptly expressed by Schiller con- 
cerning “Die Vélker weit hinten in der Tiirkei.”. To Mr. Altschuler the 
credit is due of bringing men like Rimsky-Korsakoff, Ippolitoff-Ivanoff, 
Glazunoff, and many other modern celebrities of the Czar’s empire near 
tous; and we are forced to realize that there is more in their music than 
most of us suspected. 

True, there is here also much of the purely conventional, and occa- 
sionally one finds compositions characterized by crudeness of form. Yet 
freshness, enthusiasm, and an untrammelled fantasy are everywhere in 
evidence; and with adequate interpretation one frequently gains the 
conviction that there is far more unity of structure in many of these 
Slavonic compositions than would appear at a first or insufficient hearing. 
Especially is this true of the work of Glazunoff, who, though only forty 
years of age, has already a long career behind him, having written his 
first symphony at the early age of sixteen, since which time he has 
brought out about eighty instrumental and vocal compositions. His 
rich coloring, passionate intensity, and bold fantasy stamp him as one 
of the few truly gifted composers of our time. Even the symphonic 
poem, “Stenka Razin,” an earlier work performed by the society last 
winter, at once suggests the bold strokes of a composer of marked indi- 
viduality, one, moreover, who is very closely identified with the national 
life. Though, in his later works, Glazunoff has gradually drifted away 
from programme-music, the impress of climate and environment is every- 
where unmistakable. Whether Russian composers will eventually branch 
out into entirely new forms, it is, of course, impossible to say. Who 
would ever have suspected, after the publication of Wagner’s famous 
essay on the symphonic poems of Liszt, that a Richard Strauss would 
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appear to upset all traditions in this field? The longer one lives, the 
more one realizes how difficult it is to prophesy. 

While some are reaching forth for the latest productions from afar, 
in order that the American public may become familiarized with them, 
others are animated by the equally laudable ambition of reanimating for 
us the works of the great masters of the seventeenth and eighteenth 
centuries, many of which have been long but most undeservedly con- 
signed to oblivion. The programmes of old music which, for several 
years, have been offered to our New York public by Mr. Sam Franko 
and his fine body of musicians have afforded genuine delight to a multi- 
tude of people who had come to regard the music of these earlier periods 
as a dead language. We have but to witness the corpse-like dancing of 
a minuet, as occasionally performed in old-fashioned plays at our thea- 
tres, to realize what the popular conception concerning our forebears 
actually is. 

The fact is that, although they were possessed of slender means of 
interpretation and restricted to fewer musical forms, the contemporaries 
and immediate successors of Bach infused a vitality and energy into their 
work well worthy of imitation by many of our strictly up-to-date musi- 
cal handicraftsmen. There is a wealth of pure and unalloyed emotion 
in the instrumental works of Bach, such as one finds nowhere else 
throughout the whole range of musical literature; and his rich polyphony 
is merely the outward expression of an overflowing heart. Yet, owing 
partly to false expositions and partly to our singularly perverted notions 
regarding an age in which people probably enjoyed life with just as 
much zest as we of to-day, we have come to regard the music of Bach 
as a sort of mathematical proposition which only the initiated can solve. 
It is fortunate that this notion concerning the works of one of the great- 
est masters is occasionally dispelled through the performances of men 
capable of making the life-blood again course through them. In this 
connection the fine work of violinists like Isaye and Kreisler during the 
past season deserves especial commendation. The charming playing of 
the Bach “Chaconne” by the latter will not be soon forgotten by those 
who had the pleasure of listening to it. 


The tendency exhibited among thinking artists in America to offer 
works of the old masters upon their programmes represents also perhaps 
the most conspicuous feature of the present musical life abroad, where 
the dearth of contemporary musical compositions of a high order seems 
to warrant these revivals, which have taken place both in the field of 
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opera and in that of purely instrumental or choral music. The general 
revival of earlier works is spreading all over Europe. Though a modern 
art, music, strange to say, is already engaging the researches of the an- 
tiquary in nearly every country on the Continent. 

There are many reasons for this interesting phenomenon. In the 
first place, it is far easier for a musical manuscript to get lost than it 
is for a piece of statuary or a painting. Then, again, it was formerly 
somewhat difficult for some of our great composers always to get their 
works into the hands of publishers. The relations between the usually 
unpractical musician and the commercial intermediary, who undertakes 
to print the works and bring them before the public, would furnish an 
interesting chapter to’the history of the art. Finally — and this, after 
all, is the raison d’étre of the numerous researches now on foot —the 
great musician is rarely or never fully recognized during his lifetime, or, 
indeed, until a long time after his death. The frequent appearance of a 
man’s name in public prints, or even a general performance of his 
works, can hardly be accepted as implying thorough recognition in the 
full sense of the term. It would be possible to point even to very mod- 
ern names in substantiation of this statement. We have gotten into the 
habit of considering our age as a sort of finality, as something surpassing 
all that has ever gone before. Yet, making all due allowance for greater 
facility of communication and a more rapid dissemination of facts, the 
principle of compensation is still in operation, and, in the deeper sense, 
much remains intrinsically unchanged. 

Bach, like many of our modern musicians, also had his friends and 
patrons. His name was widely known —a fact attested by the circum- 
stance that he was even invited to play before Frederick the Great. 
Yet nearly half a century had elapsed after his death before the world 
even began to realize that it had lost in him one of the greatest masters 
of all time. Hence, we can well account for the worthy and commend- 
able researches of that host of investigators abroad who are now endeav- 
oring to recover from oblivion many rare gems of former centuries. 
Germany and Austria have their “Denkmiiler der Tonkunst”; Belgium 
may boast of a Gevaert; in France the work is conducted by men like 
Ditmer; Spain has its indefatigable Pedrell; and Italy is represented 
by men like Torchi and Chilessotti. The last-mentioned alone has 
recovered many long-forgotten dances of the sixteenth century, which, 
by their form, may stimulate anew the endeavors of modern composers; 
for the dance, as we know, has ever exercised a most powerful influence 
upon the development of music. The results of these researches are 
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to be found in colossal volumes representing many treasures of past 
times. 

The superficial observer is apt to underrate this work, until, oh won- 
der! he enters one of our theatres and listens to a most charming inter- 
mezzo, perhaps in the form of a little waltz, which fairly enthralls the 
audience and contributes largely to the popularity of the play. So 
popular indeed does this waltz become that, in the following year, it 
again appears, but, behold! under an entirely new title. It is now en 
garniture, as it were. But, hush! hark! where did we hear that little 
dance before? Was it, perhaps, in Boccaccio set to humorous words 
and rhythm? Nay, it seems older! Surely we once heard that ravish- 
ing tune in a famous “Gondoletta” by Liszt. But where did Liszt get 
it? Well, that great master would probably have admitted that it was 
suggested by a very old Italian folk-tune. So do not let us despise the 
labors of the musical antiquaries; for what would many of our thor- 
oughly modern musicians do without them ? 

Beethoven once called Bach “the progenitor and the immortal god 
of harmony.” Yet it was only after one hundred years of pretty general 
neglect that the colossal work of collecting and editing the great master’s 
works was begun by the Bach Gesellschaft of Germany. Its labors 
were finished in 1899 — that is, after the lapse of nearly fifty years, so 
great were the difficulties encountered. The first Bach Festival was held 
in 1901, and the second during the season just terminated. The festi- 
val again recalls to mind the well-known fact that it is only in the old 
countries of Europe that art obtains the additional sanctity afforded by 
environment and historic associations. Reference has already been 
made to the service in St. Thomas’s Church at Leipzig 


g, where the great 


musical festival opened. Originally a chapel of the Augustinian canons 
of St. Thomas (about 1200), the church was completed in 1496 and was 
repaired about twenty years ago. The handsome Gothic edifice was first 
supplied with an organ in 1525, that is, nearly four centuries ago; and 
this was the instrument upon which Bach played. Under these auspices 
there were performed the great cantatas which have so long stirred the 
hearts of Protestant worshippers throughout the world; and during this 
festival also was given instrumental music which, by reason of the 
warmth and life-like significance with which it was interpreted, is said 
to have been a revelation in itself as to the splendid results obtainable 
by an adequate interpretation of Bach’s works. 

The so-called “Renaissance Movement” in music, as already inti- 
mated, may in some degree be traced to the lack of force and individu- 
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ality among our younger composers. Yet it must be hailed as a good 
sign that our contemporaries abroad nevertheless manage to secure a 
hearing for their compositions; and it is to be hoped that New York 
also may some day have the pleasure of hearing a work such as Char- 
pentier’s “Louise,” which, during the past few years, has been given on 
almost every important stage in Europe. The same applies to d’Indy 
and to nearly all the younger men except Puccini, Mascagni, and 
Leoncavallo, whose operas, such as “La Tosca,” “La Bohéme,” “Caval- 
leria,” and “Il Pagliacci,” forma regular part of our usual operatic menu. 
In the field of purely vocal or instrumental music the conditions are 
more favorable, thanks to the efforts of the more enterprising of our 
younger conductors here. Their endeavors should meet with the 
strongest encouragement. Among hundreds of composers striving for 
popularity, there may be but one actually deserving of recognition; and 
what if such a composer happen to be a true master? It is a well- 
known fact that men of striking and forceful individuality — men of 
genius, as they are commonly called — come unheralded, and that their 
path is usually beset by innumerable difficulties. Now the dearest ob- 
ject of the musician is to obtain an adequate hearing for his works, and 
the interpreter or conductor who can furnish this is deserving of our 
highest praise and of our strongest support. 

Fortunate, indeed, is the musician who can find an emperor to stand 
sponsor for his “soul’s child.” Such has been the case with our friend 
Leoncavallo during the past season. “Roland von Berlin” was ordered 
by an emperor; it was performed at the Royal Opera House, Berlin; the 
rule against demonstrations of applause was suspended for the evening, 
in order that a patriotic public might give unhindered expression to its 
sentiments; the composer received the crown-order of the second class 
from the hands of the Emperor and a splendid chain from those of the 
Empress; and the dictum of the critics, epitomized, reads: “Flat, stale, 
and unprofitable.” 


A prince can mak’ a belted knight, 
A marquis, duke, and a’ that— 


“But an honest musician’s aboon his might,” using the word “honest ” 
as implying absolute devotion to the highest ideals of art. Historically, 
this has never been better exemplified than in the relation between 
Napoleon I and Cherubini. “My dear Cherubini,” said the former on 
one occasion, “you are certainly an excellent musician, but, really, your 
operas are so noisy and complicated that I can make nothing of them.” 
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The reply of Cherubini was characteristic: “My dear general, you are 
certainly an excellent soldier, but in regard to opera you must excuse 
me if I don’t think it necessary to adapt my music to your comprehen- 
sion.” These and similar sharp but well-merited retorts eventually 
brought about such antagonism on the part of Napoleon that Cherubini 
decided to leave France altogether. The remark of that Saxon ruler to 
Béttger, the famous inventor of one of our most celebrated species of 
pottery, “Thu’ mir zurecht, Bittger, sonst lass’ ich dich hangen!” (“Con- 
form to my wishes, or I'll have thee hanged ”), is perhaps the most strik- 
ing instance of the usurpation of an aristocratic dictator upon the domain 
of art. 

Amusing, though often most deplorable in their results, have been 
the petty interferences of certain rulers during the nineteenth century 
in the domain of music. Perhaps the most ridiculous, and certainly 
one of the most regrettable, instances was that resulting in the com- 
plete distortion of the originally well-adapted libretto to Verdi’s opera, 
“Un Ballo in Maschera.” The beautiful opera was banished from 
city to city and from country to country, until the composer decided 
to transfer the scene of the plot to America. We know the unfortunate 
result. No work that Verdi ever wrote contains more abundant evi- 
dences of his genius than this, which has been so unfortunately marred 
by a change of plot enforced by political considerations. 

Upon the whole, the members of the house of Hohenzollern have not 
been despotic in this regard. Frederick the Great preferred the products 
of French genius, it is true, and gave little or no encouragement to even 
the distinguished German writers of his day. In the time of Frederick 
William III, Spontini was given the preference at court over Weber, 
“the most German of all German composers,” as Wagner has justly 
called him; and it was long before the works of Wagner were admitted 
to the boards at the Royal Opera House of Berlin. German drama- 
tists, such as Grabbe and Raupach, it is true, were encouraged, and 
whole cycles of dramas treating of the Hohenstaufen dynasty were given 
in interminable succession, drawing immense audiences. To-day the 
purveyor of this species of drama is Ernst von Wildenbruch, and the 
fact that his productions have met with such favor is due in no slight 
degree to the well-known loyalty of the Brandenburger to the royal 
house. Yet, upon the whole, the members of this dynasty of military 
men have not been exactly arbitrary in matters of art. That they are 
interested in the traditions of their house is but natural; and that they 
are anxious to foster patriotism through the medium of music is also 
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comprehensible. Finally, the local patriotism of the “Berliner” is a 
well-acknowledged fact. 

Emperor William is generally believed to be a man of broad views 
and is reported as being solicitous for the advancement of art. He 
seems, indeed, in a musical sense, to have in some degree the gifts for 
which those conspicuous representatives of his house, Princess Anna 
Amalia, the sister, and Prince Louis Ferdinand, the nephew of Freder- 
ick the Great, were justly famous. But why send to Italy for a com- 
poser to set a specitically Prussian thing to music? Were Leoncavallo 
a man of the type of Spontini, one might find such a step defensible to 
a certain degree. But the general impression abroad is that the organic 
relation between text and music, so rarely found nowadays, is especially 
lacking in Leoncavallo’s most recent effort. The composer of “Il Pagli- 
acci” set about his task somewhat in this wise. Having received an 
order from the Emperor, who was rather favorably impressed with the 
composer’s “ Medici,” he started to investigate the dramatic possibilities 
of a novel by Willibald Alexis, entitled “Roland von Berlin,” which 
had been suggested by His Majesty. The gifted musician Taubert was 
entrusted with the preparation of the libretto, but unfortunately died 
before his task was completed; and so Leoncavallo decided to have the 
novel translated into Italian. And Italian, it seems, it has remained, 
despite the occasional suggestions which it contains of old German 
dance rhythms. But, after all, these matters need not be taken too 
seriously. There is nothing tragic in the opera. It is designed prima- 
rily to entertain, to carry the listener back to the good old days of the 
Elector Frederick 11; and if it is any satisfaction to the listener to hear 
bunches of notes played by musical instruments and to fancy that these 
will serve to heighten the specifically historic mood to be conveyed, 
surely no one can object. 

Besides a new opera by Siegfried Wagner, concerning the ultimate 
success of which it may be premature to express an opinion, the work 
which has probably made the strongest impression this year is “Die 
Rose vom Liebesgarten,” by that gifted composer, Hans Pfitzner, a mu- 
sician who, although only in his thirty-sixth year, has of late produced 
a profound impression upon both the critics and the public. Indeed, 
one distinguished critic abroad has recently expressed the opinion that, 
while there are many talented men among the multitude of writers for 
the operatic stage to-day, Pfitzner is the only one deserving of the ap- 
pellation of “genius.” Pfitzner is as yet but little known in this coun- 
try, and it is largely through the reports of critics that an estimate of 
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his work must be formed. But the public is not satisfied with such 
reports alone. It desires to judge for itself, and it can do so only when 
adequate performances are given through the instrumentality of perma- 
nently established operatic and orchestral bodies. This is the advan- 
tage abroad, where men like Mahler, Ptitzner, Elgar, and others may 
come to the front to-day if their productions warrant it. Mr. Arthur 
Elson, in his recent work, “Modern Composers of Europe,” * has given 
a vivid picture of the intense musical activity prevailing in Europe at 
present. While perusing such a work as this, the question arises: 
Which, of all these aspirants for fame, shall survive? The final test here 
can only be adequate interpretation. That our own countrymen are not 
neglected abroad has been evidenced during the past year by the per- 
formance at Berlin of Victor Herbert’s Concerto in E Minor, of Mac- 
Dowell’s Sonata Tragica, and of various other productions by American 
( om pt sers., 

Upon the whole, few novelties of importance have been produced 
during the past year; and what has here been said of composition is 
true also of public performances. Music may be said to be involved in 
that process of “democratization,” if it may be so called, which is active 
also in the field of politics. The pure gold bequeathed to us by the 
great masters is being beaten out into ever thinner gold-leaf — no new 
principles, therefore, but merely a modification and a beating out ad 
infinitum of very old ones which are fast losing their lustre under the 
trea‘ment. The same is true of interpretation. The golden age here 
also is past, and a period of transition has set in. 

But the performance of music, such as it is, may be said to be very 
widespread. We hear of the formation of musical organizations every- 
where — in South America, Africa, Asia, and Australia. Many of us re- 
member when New Zealand had scarcely any significance to us except that 
it was the name of a remote region in the Pacific. To-day it is neces- 
sary to record the significance of an event such as the Third New Zea- 
land Musical Festival, which was held last year. At Shanghai, China, 
with its fluctuating population, we hear of a Philharmonic Society, a 
Choral Society, and various other musical organizations. Most of these 
musical bodies are very cosmopolitan in character, consisting of Ger- 
mans, Dutch from the Sunda Islands, Americans, Spaniards, Russians, 
Italians, Frenchmen, and a considerable number of our newly acquired 
fellow-countrymen, the Filipinos, who have organized a musical band 
under the leadership of an Italian. Great choral works, such as “The 


* Boston: L. C. Page & Co. 
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Messiah,” have been given in the city; symphonies by Haydn, Mozart, 
Beethoven, as well as many other orchestral works, have been per- 
formed; and the light operas of Gilbert and Sullivan have been pre- 
sented. In South America, also, and notably at Buenos Ayres, musical 
institutions are rapidly growing under the influence of the foreign ele- 
ment. 

Wherever the political and commercial influence of the more en- 
lightened European nations is spreading, wherever colonies of English- 
men, Germans, Italians, or Frenchmen exist, we may be sure to hear of 
the extension of musical culture. It may not be of a very high order 
at first. Primarily, the most social of the arts will probably be utilized 
as a means of affording amusement and recreation and as a stimulus to 
social intercourse. But prominent artists are soon drawn to these cen- 
tres, however distant they may be. Some of these people eventually 
become permanently established as teachers or executants, and thus 
serve to cultivate the taste of the community. It is quite possible that 
many a composer and artist may come to us in time from countries 
which, a generation ago, had scarcely any political or other significance. 


A literary event of much importance to musicians and certainly of 
interest to the layman remains to be chronicled: the publication of 
the second edition of Grove’s famous “Dictionary of Music and Mu- 
sicians.” * 

More than four centuries have now elapsed since the appearance of 
the Flemish musician Tinctor’s first attempt at a musical dictionary. 
What a wealth of literature on music has been published since then! 
One of the great milestones of progress within the field was the “Dic- 
tionnaire de la Musique,” by Jean Jacques Rousseau (Geneva, 1767), a 
work which, in its day, was translated into many languages and served 
as a valuable basis for future investigators. The works which mark an 
epoch during the next generation are those of the eminent German in- 
vestigators, Forkel and Gerber; and after these another generation 
elapsed until the appearance of that interesting and attractive work, the 
“Biographie Universelle des Musiciens,” by F. J. Fétis (Paris and Brus- 
sels, 1835-44). The place that Fétis’s still popular work held in 
France was filled at about the same time by Schilling’s comprehensive 
and learned dictionary in German. Again we pass over a period of 
about thirty years to witness the advent of the celebrated “Musikalisches 
Konversations-Lexikon,” by Mendel. It was from an English source, 


* London and New York: The Macmillan Company, first volume. 
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however, that there came soon thereafter that monumental work on 
music, the second edition of which is now in process of publication. 

The progress made within this important field of musical enterprise, 
as already stated, may be easily measured by generations; and nearly 
twenty-seven years have now elapsed since the publication of the first 
volume of Sir George Grove’s epoch-making first edition. It was im- 
mediately hailed, particularly in English-speaking countries, as an inval- 
uable work to the investigator and as a most interesting and entertaining 
one to the layman. To maintain this high standard in the second edi- 
tion was no easy task. Though by no means as rich in great composers 
and interpreters as were the preceding decades of the nineteenth century, 
the period since 1878 has been characterized by extraordinary activity, 
while a general knowledge of music has become very widely diffused. 
The most difficult problem which confronted the editors of the new edi- 
tion was, therefore, the careful selection of material. 

Brahms was forty-eight years old when the first volume of Grove’s 
“Dictionary ” appeared, and from that time until his death in 1897 
nearly twenty years had elapsed — years of ripe creative activity, during 
which public opinion in regard to Brahms became more and more favor- 
able. It is the change in public opinion and of the general estimate of 
critics which often necessitates the complete recasting of an article. 
This certainly holds true of Brahms, whose lifework is admirably dis- 
cussed in an article of ten pages by the editor. In undertaking analyt- 
ical work such as this, a writer is very apt to venture on the expression 
of personal conceptions which should have no place in an encyclopedic 
work dealing with facts only —an error carefully avoided here, as will 
be evident from the following interesting passage dealing solely with 
Brahms’s workmanship: 


It may be not altogether vain to attempt to sum up a few of Brahms’s more 
notable characteristics, those qualities which make his music what it is and which 
distinguish him most conspicuously from others. That he was fond of conflicting 
rhythms and themes akin in style to folk-songs or national dance tunes is obvious 
to the most superficial hearer; in the first peculiarity he had to some extent been an- 
ticipated by Schumann and others, and in the second by Schubert. One of his most 
individual qualities is seen in his manner of handling his themes, for, while adhering 
to the classical structure far more closely than any of the great composers since 
Beethoven, he gave it new life by the ingenuity with which he presents his material 
in new aspects, and in particular by the kind of modulations he prefers. Instead of 
moving by gradual and definite steps to a remote key, he often leaves out one or 
even more of the sequence of steps by which the distant key would naturally be 
reached. . . . In general, his treatment of his subject is so instructive to the student 
and so delightful to the intelligent hearer that Brahms must be considered supreme 
among the great masters in this respect. 
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In the treatment of composers consiacrable latitude has been afforded 
in certain respects, Arrigo Boito coming in for a discussion of more than 
four pages of a somewhat gossipy nature. Yet no one can deny that 
the sketch is engaging; that it throws interesting side-lights on the 
musical life of Italy during the sixties; and that, after all, it deals with 
a brilliant man, concerning whom, as the author judiciously remarks, 
an ex cathedra opinion cannot yet be expressed. The article was evi- 
dently written in Italian; and, in the translation, one occasionally finds 
an unfortunate little slip, such as, “while he was waiting for the autumn 
to go back to Paris and try his fortune again” —a sentiment which 
many New Yorkers will undoubtedly appreciate when they reflect upon 
the long visit of our late friend, the winter of 1905. These trifling 
lapses, however, are very infrequent throughout the work, which, by 
reason of the difficulties involved, has been carefully edited. 

In view of the variety of information presented, the dictionary easily 
stands alone. We have full and very attractive biographies of the dis- 
tinguished modern composers of Russia, many of whom have long been 
appreciated in England. Mr. Richard Aldrich has contributed sketches 
of prominent Americans, and it is gratifying to record that ample space 
has been accorded throughout to musicians of our own nationality. 
Particularly interesting is the article on Boston musical societies. Here 
we have another feature of much interest: a history of great musical 
centres, such as Bologna in Italy,and of celebrated musical societies of 
Europe and America. Mr. H. E. Krehbiel entertains us with an excel- 
lent account of the Cincinnati Musical Festival, giving not only its his- 
tory, but also a list of the principal choral works performed since 1873. 
The foremost manufacturers of musical instruments find a place here, 
as do likewise the chief music publishers of the world, whether they 
be located in Germany, Russia, Italy, England, France, or America. 
Musical copyright, at present a widely discussed subject, degrees in 
music, and many kindred topics of increasing importance are likewise 
treated in a thoroughly up-to-date manner. In brief, the variety of top- 
ics presented, the attractive form of discussion, and the accurate presen- 
tation of data will serve to make this new edition of Grove’s standard 
work indispensable to the investigator, instructive to the student, and 
entertaining to the layman. 

JOSEPH SOHN. 
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On Sunday, February 19, New York City completed the first cen- 
tury of its trial of the free school experiment. The occasion was cele- 
brated on the following day with appropriate exercises in all the munici- 
pal schools, concluding with formal ceremonies at Carnegie Hall in the 
evening. The development of the metropolitan public school system in 
thes« one hundred years is full of intensely interesting lessons to stu- 
dents of s iology. The initial objects of the founders were wholly dif- 
ferent from those upon which New England built its common schools. 
John Murray, Jr.,and his public-spirited friends, in organizing the Free 
School Society of New York, obviously had in mind only the deliverance 
of the children of the poor from the slavery of crass ignorance and the 
checking of their contamination with vice and crime by the antidote of 
a virtuous education. 

The New England ideal of common schools, namely, that of a “ univer- 
sal education of the people in common schools free to all,” was altogether 
foreign to the spirit of New York. The Free School Society was actu- 
ated by worthy motives of philanthropy, New England by Anglo-Saxon 
principles of civic duty. In New York schools were regarded as a priv- 
ilege and the extension of their benefits to the poor as a charity; in 
New England they were maintained as seminaries for the perpetuation 
of democratic ideas and the safeguarding of religious liberty and repub- 
lican institutions. The founders of New England came out of great 
tribulation determined to secure for themselves and their posterity the 
fullest measure of civil and personal freedom. New York began asa 
trade station and was nursed to maturity on commercial considerations. 
That is why the first free schools of New York were charitable institu- 
tions designed for the enlightenment of the poor, while New England 
began with common schools. 

As in other phases of the higher life of the United States, so in 
public education, New England aspirations have in the course of time 
become the ruling ideas. In New York the transformation has been 
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rather slow, owing probably to the resisting force of its Anglo-Dutch 
heritage of commercialism and the exceptional heterogeneity and redun- 
dance of its foreign population. But the attitude toward the recipients 
of free education has completely changed. Universal education is now 
regarded more in the light of a wise investment of public moneys that 
will produce rich interest by promoting the general welfare. The faith 
of the city in the beneficial effects of the spread of culture is evidenced 
by the unexampled generosity in financial appropriations for the exten- 
sion and perfection of the agencies of popular education. Schools, col- 
leges, museums, and libraries have been made accessible to young and 
old; free lectures, free concerts, free botanical and zoological gardens are 
maintained at public expense. A conservative estimate places the value 
of the public school buildings alone at not less than $80,000,000, and 
President Tifft, of the New York City Board of Education, rightly says 
that some of these buildings are of great beauty. All this has sprung 
from the one-room school opened by the Free School Society on May 19, 
1805, followed by the erection, under the same auspices, of a $13,000 
school building four years later. 

Dr. Andrew 8. Draper, commissioner of public instruction for the 
State ef New York, did not exaggerate when he said, in his address at 
the centennial celebration, that in New York City the American system 
of common schools had had a test more crucial than it had sustained 
anywhere else in the land. But he certainly was too complimentary 
when he expressed the opinion that in the last seven years — that is to 
say, under the educational administration of Superintendent Maxwell — 
the greater city had made more true progress toward a comprehensive 
and efficient system of public schools than had any other city of the 
country. There is no doubt that wonderful progress has been made in 
this period. The efficient services of the building department, under 
the management of Superintendent Snyder, are worthy of special notice 
in this connection; and these are commonly overlooked when the great 
work of the schools is praised. The beauty of the new buildings is an 
important factor in nursing the city’s pride in its schools. 

Of course, the centre of the system, and that to which everything else 
must be subsidiary, is the administration of the purely educational work. 
In this the improvement has been nothing short of marvellous. But 
it has been accomplished at the cost of considerations which in an 
American system of common schools must remain fundamental if per- 
manence of success is to beassured. In constructing and perfecting the 
existing machinery of public instruction — that is the proper phrase — 
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the fatal mistake was made of over-concentrating educational control. 
A board of school superintendents, dominated by a chief of forceful per- 
sonality and exceptional administrative ability, managed to constitute 
itself as a governing body wielding almost absolute authority over the 
thirteen thousand teachers in the system. This unique condition in 
American school affairs was watched with keen interest by students of 
education. Here was a body of professional educators in full charge of 
the educational work of an immense school system. Here was their op- 
portunity to impress upon the thoughtful people of the country the de- 
sirability of leaving the direction of educational endeavor to trained 
experts. 

What are the results? At almost every point where principals or 
teachers or both were united in recommendations touching their own 
interests or those of the service, they were thwarted or discouraged 
by the board of superintendents. It happened that the board of educa- 
tion in most of these instances was plainly in sympathy with the teach- 
ers. The final outcome may readily be foreseen. The teachers will turn 
with their petitions more and more to the board of education, and the 
cause of professionalism will have a severe set-back in consequence. 
How far this will re-open the door to party politics in school matters 
remains to be seen. The board of education is created by the mayor, 
and the character of it must necessarily depend upon his conception of 
party loyalty and his attitude toward the schools. At present the city 
has a splendid board, but there is no telling what it may become under 
a changed administration. 

The chief cause of the overweening sense of importance which has 
taken possession of the board of superintendents is most probably Dr. 
Maxwell’s oligarchical conception of educational control. He would 
remove public education as far as possible from parental interference. 
He does not seem to share the American notion that the family is the 
basal unit. To him public education is primarily a State affair, and the 
city in providing for it acts only as agent for the State. He made this 
declaration unequivocally in a paper read by him before the recent Na- 
tional Educational Convention at Milwaukee. In the account of that 
convention, which will be found further on, I have included a summary 
of his remarks on this subject. He is evidently not in sympathy with 
the conception which regards each common school as the educational 
centre of a community united for the purpose of meeting the educational 
responsibilities belonging primarily to the several families. In a demo- 
cratic metropolis, a man of his tremendous force may for a time wield 
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the sceptre and may accomplish, as Dr. Maxwell undoubtedly has done, 
some great results; but in the long run he must necessarily lose. The 
spirit of the demos is too strong even for the strongest individual who 
is out of harmony with it. 

In St. Louis the conditions are quite different from those in New 
York. There a system of public instruction has been inaugurated that 
is as nearly ideal as a system of this kind can be at the present stage of 
democratic development. President Eliot, of Harvard University, has 
pronounced it to be the best school system in the United States, and 
that it undoubtedly is. St. Louis has wisely kept the faith in the peo- 
ple. The twelve members of the board of education are elected by the 
city at large, biennially, four at a time, as non-partisan public-spirited 
citizens who take pride in serving the schools without fee or reward. 
Four expert executive officers are engaged by the board to take charge 
respectively of the departments of instruction, buildings, supplies, and 
finance and accounts. The powers of the superintendent of instruction 
are large. But Superintendent Soldan is a man of broad sympathies 
and infinite tact, thoroughly imbued with the spirit of our Republic. 
He is easy of approach, ready always to help the honest worker and to 
encourage good work, and ever devising new plans for promoting pro- 
fessional feeling among the teachers. The course of study is the product 
of the cotperative efforts of all the teachers in the system. The result 
is that an unusual degree of harmony has been secured in the teaching 
force of the city. The superintendent is no less a leader for having 
been guided by the wishes of the teachers. 


Philadelphia is just beginning to supply itself with new charter pro- 
visions that will do away with the cumbersome and self-condemned sys- 
tem which has dragged the schools into spoils politics and fostered cor- 
ruption. But while the reform measure is infinitely better than the 
organization it will supplant, and while its superiority in important 
aspects over the New York City system must be acknowledged, it is still 
below what it might be. Leading a more contemplative existence than 
either New York or St. Louis, Philadelphia should have taken advan- 
tage of the experiences of both. A central board, composed of seven 
members, would prove far more satisfactory in the long run than the 
proposed body of twenty-one. Election at large would have been better 
than appointment bya board of judges. Toentrust the sectional school 
boards of twelve members elected by wards with the appointment of 
janitors is a mistake that will be regretted. Otherwise, the bill now 
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ready for legislative enactment is excellent. It is to be hoped that 
amendments will be made reducing the size of the board, and placing the 
appointment of janitors in charge of the superintendent of buildings, 
where it belongs. The method of selecting the central board cannot 
well be revised without endangering the passage of the much needed 
reform bill. 


The same city has already made a beginning in raising the salaries 
of teachers to something like a respectable basis, although adequate en- 
couragement is not yet given to the promotion of professional efficiency. 
Not the least of the many good features of the new charter provisions is 
the establishment of a teachers’ retirement fund. This ought to help to 
keep good material inthe system. Whether there is enough inducement 
to attract male teachers to Philadelphia remains to be seen. The steady 
decrease of the number of men in the service is a matter for serious con- 
sideration throughout the country. The Massachusetts board of educa- 
tion has taken wp the discussion in a recent report. It finds that there 
are now twenty-six male teachers less in the State than last year, while 
the women teachers show a gain of 468. This is probably typical of 
what is taking place everywhere in the country. But what is to be 
done? The Massachusetts board believes that “the matter of inducing 
more men to take up the profession of teaching is well worthy of the 
deep consideration of all persons interested in education.” It certainly is. 

But how are more men to be drawn into the field? Greater security 
of tenure of office and progressive salaries keeping pace with progressive 
work may do something. These are desiderata well worth laboring for, 
but they are not sufficient. Women as a rule are by nature and train- 
ing more tactful, or call it more diplomatic, than men. The appointive 
powers are not infrequently the more readily persuaded by a woman that 
she should have the place rather thana man. Often sentiment is brought 
into play in behalf of a female candidate; it goesagainst masculine nat- 
ure to secure a position in this manner. This suggests one reason why 
male teachers are growing less in numbers. Moreover, many school sys- 
tems make it too easy for a man to obtain a principalship without any 
teaching experience. One result is that the men look for the better paid 
principals’ places rather than for schools where they may lay the founda- 
tion of educational success by actual teaching. The consequence is that 
the fledgling just from college, or wherever he may hail from, commonly 
remains after his appointment an indifferent sort of principal who is 
readily replaced. If every school community should insist that none 
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but experienced teachers could be eligible for a principalship, there would 
soon be an appreciable increase of male teachers. 

How to hold a good man in the school field is even more important 
a problem than how to get him there. Fair salaries, progressively in 
creasing as the years roll on and the service improves, will do something. 
But insecure’ tenure of office and the reéxamination evil have driven 
more men out of teaching than inadequate pay. Present usage permits 
any school superintendent to brush aside with one sweep of the hand all 
the past record of a candidate and to subject him to more or less absurd 
literary tests. So firmly is this practice established that the average 
school superintendent cannot even get himself tothink of any other plan 
for determining the qualifications of ateacher. The procedure in vogue 
is something like this: A principalship paying $1,200 or more becomes 
vacant. The superintendent advertises the fact far and wide to attract 
candidates. Asa rule, he has decided in his mind whom he wants to 
appoint before the examination is held, and the test is shaped accord- 
ingly. Nevertheless, without one pang of conscience he will put the 
various candidates to the expense of coming to his examination. Can 
we blame men for turning away from teaching? 

There will be no real change of attitude toward teaching as a life- 
work until teachers are afforded an opportunity to earn diplomas absolv- 
ing them forever more from the humiliating ordeal of reéxamination. A 
superintendent who wants a teacher could then be compelled to look for 
suitable material among the holders of these diplomas. Instead of call- 
ing a miscellaneous convention of candidates, bearing the expense of 
their attendance, it should be his business to search for the teachers 
likely to fill the requirements. If he then wishes to apply a special test, 
let him do so; but the school system should invariably pay the expenses 
caused the candidates by their submission to the ordeal. This is busi- 
ness, and this is right. The use of a little common sense, such as the 
successful business man applies in dealing with appointments of expert 
professional men, would dono harm in school affairs. Regulation of the 
election requirements of teachers is badly needed. St. Louis has made 
a laudable beginning. But there is much room for improvement in this 
respect even there. 

A more recent phase in the weakening of the security of a teacher’s 
position is the fixing of arbitrary, and often unreasonable, age limits. 
One town will not appoint a teacher who has passed the fortieth year; 
another will not have a teacher who is past fifty; a third drops a teacher 
as soon as acertain age is reached; and so the story might be continued. 
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Of course, where the system provides a liberal pension, the injustice is 
somewhat lessened, at least in appearance. But it must be remembered 
that there are few school systems which will count the years spent in 
the service of education outside of their narrow local limits. Besides, 
there seems to be no reason why a teacher, willing and able to do good 
work, should not be continued whatever the age may be. ‘The pension 
will not solve the whole problem. The point here is simply that hun- 
dreds of men are annually turned out of school positions for no other 
reason than that young people are wanted. What inducement is there 
for a man who looks forward to the founding and maintaining of a home 
when he sees that successful and experienced teachers are dropped from 
the public pay-roll as soon as they approach an arbitrarily fixed age 
limit, while in other pursuits the emoluments are especially attractive at 
this very period? Here is a situation well worthy of judicial investiga- 
tion and discussion. 


There appears to be a well-defined understanding among a number 
of political and ecclesiastical leaders to impress upon the people the al- 
leged claims of the private educational enterprises upon the public treas- 
ury. The advocates of this diversion of the people’s money are not, as 
a rule, men who are imbued with the spirit of our Republic; nor are 
they informed concerning the battles which have been waged over this 
same subject in the years that are past. The common school stands for 
a definite ideal, and that is nothing short of the broadest interpretation 
of the American idea. Equalization, to the fullest extent, of the educa- 
tional opportunities of the young is one of its objects. Another is to 
gather on a basis of social equality from the homes of the poor and 
wealthy alike the children of every faith and every race, and to unite 
them all in the search for the better things of life. The common school 
is a miniature democracy, miniature, but real — more real, in fact, than 
is to be found anywhere outside. Those who are not imbued with the 
democratic ideal cannot hope to understand the sublime conception of a 
“universal education of the people in common schools free toall.” The 
thought is utterly beyond them. The more’s the pity. If they could 
be made to appreciate their blindness there might be some hope of their 
change of attitude; but they cannot, and so they will continue to pervert 
the mission of the common school, and will try to reduce the institution 
to the level of equality with other educational institutions. 

Suppose it should occur to some one to question the exclusive right 
of the State to deal with criminals. The Chinese on Mott Street would 
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then be able to ask that their clandestine Chinese court of justice be 
recognized, and that, as it saved the city of New York much money in 
the way of prosecution expenses, it should be entitled to a share in 
the money appropriated for the judiciary department. Churches which 
discipline their members would also ask to be paid for the share they 
voluntarily assume in keeping the city orderly. Or, suppose a taxpayer 
should be dissatisfied with the protection afforded his dwelling by the 
local fire department and should organize a fire-fighting force of his 
own, ought he to have his bills paid out of the public treasury? Yet 
examples of this nature cannot possibly put the case of the common 
school as forcibly as the facts themselves do. The common school is by 
its very constitution the true nursery of American ideals. The moment 
a large part of the population withdraws its children from the common 
school, the Republic is to that extent endangered. This is no clap-trap, 
those who cannot appreciate these things notwithstanding. The com- 
mon school is the only institution in which people of every condition of 
life and of every creed and race can meet on a basis of equality. Here 
our American democracy has its roots. Once the State engages in the 
support of ecclesiastical enterprises there will be engendered bitterness, 
and the people will be drawn into strife and contentions more virulent 
and more disastrous to the body politic than the struggles between or- 
ganized capital and organized labor have been. It needs no prophet to 
foresee these troubles. The history of nations furnishes an abundance 
of testimony. 


Dr. Maxwell has made the discovery that an astonishingly large 
number of pupils in the New York City schools are in grades far below 
those suited to their age. A child of twelve oreven fourteen is nothing 
unusual in a primary class. In fact, it was found that of the 536,000 
children in the public schools of the greater city, 200,000 are abnormally 
old for the classes to which they are assigned. In the first year classes, 
which all children should have left at the very least by the time they 
have completed their eighth year, 23.2 per cent are above that age, sev- 
eral thousand being over ten, and a few hundred running away over 
thirteen. In the second year the percentage of abnormally old children 
rises to 38.1 per cent. In the fourth and fifth year grades it is 49 per 
cent, or almost exactly one-half of the classes. In the sixth year it has 
declined to 42 per cent, and in the last year it is almost the same as it 
was at the beginning, 25 per cent. From one-fourth to one-half of all 


the pupils in the New York public school system are, therefore, at least 
38 
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two years behind any moderate standard of where they should be at 
their age. 

Superintendent Maxwell considers that this sensational showing is 
due to the large number of foreign-born children, who are classified solely 
according to their ability to speak English, and are therefore, so the city 
superintendent says, put by the thousands into classes which in every 
respect except that of language are too low for them, and then are 
kept on that same scale during the entire remainder of their school career. 
He insists that every other educational problem in the city must yield 
for a time to the raising of these backward pupils to the classes in 
which they properly belong. Special classes are to be organized for 
these abnormal children, wherever the abnormal conditions exist. The 
most competent and inspiring teachers, particularly teachers who appear 
to possess especial talents for imparting instruction in English, are to be 
put in charge of these classes. The backward children are then to be 
promoted as rapidly as is consistent with justice to the children and the 
system. 

The most astonishing thing in this whole matter is Dr. Maxwell's 
surprise at the prevailing condition. An educational expert would have 
expected just such results from the way and manner in which the whole 
course of study was constructed. The “system” has laid out the work 
according to age standards, presupposing thereby so many impossible 
things that the course is actually suited only to children who begin at 
six and attend regularly the same school until they are graduated. Any 
one at all acquainted with social conditions in a cosmopolitan population 
centre of large proportions will understand immediately why a “system ” 
of this kind should produce a shocking percentage of misfits. If it had 
been constructed for the special purpose of transforming normal children 
into educational abnormalities, it could not have been more ingeniously 
built. New York City does not stand alone in itsexperience. Almost 
every large school system will reveal the same conditions more or less 
markedly, if subjected to a severe test. 

There is no doubt that the immigrant causes much perplexity. The 
shifting of the population also adds its quota of difficulties. Poverty, 
sickness, and social and pedagogical stupidity combined all help to make 
confusion worse confounded. Ungraded classes for fitting misfits — in 
other words, individualization of instruction to the largest possible ex- 
tent wherever required —this is what is badly needed. With it, of 
course, and in it and under it must be educational wisdom 

The only “system” worth having is one that will concentrate the 
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directing forces upon the fixing of minimum standards of results, care- 
fully graded, and upon the selection and development of an efficient 
teaching force. The initial examinations of teachers should determine 
personal fitness and professional equipment. The standards of results 
should be based upon broadly comprehensive research of a comparative 
nature. Next, individual responsibility should be fixed in a liberally 
intelligent spirit, but with rational firmness. This would assure to the 
individual teacher a large measure of absolutely necessary freedom of 
action. Individualization might then becomeareality. As long asthe 
teacher’s individuality is kept in abject bondage, the individualization 
of instruction can be only an iridescent dream. And as long as there is 
no individualization there will be misfits. The greater the number of 
misfits the more self-condemned is the “system.” There is no getting 
away from the conclusions involved in these statements. 

It is well in this connection to give heed tothe declaration made by 
Dr. W. T. Harris, and often reiterated by him, to the effect that the great 
problem of child study and mass education is the investigation and cure 
of the many ills included under the head of “arrested development.” 
Once the significance of this phrase is rightly understood, there will be 
more shocking disclosures than have yet been heard with regard to mass 


education. Individualization in mass education and the conquest of 


arrested development — here the best thought of educators may well 
look for its most profound and most extensive subjects for investigation 


The importance of this matter must be impressed upon the conscience 
of school officers with greater force than has yet been done. 

The “system ” and the official course of study are not everywhere the 
chief causes of the intellectual retardation and the syncope of scholastic 
ambition and interest of which an increasing percentage is found be- 
yond the first school years. A no less responsible cause is to be located 
in the mischievous tendency of the fashionable working plans and meth- 
ods of kindergartners and primary teachers to overstimulate the pupils’ 
minds at the start. Here we face a really grave danger, more difficult 
to tackle than most others because it is largely delitescent. The re- 
sults are, however, visible to the eye of the expert; and, in school sys- 
tems which have long sinned in the direction here suggested, they are 
evident enough so that no amount of esoteric pedagogy can argue them 
away. Whole classes in the more advanced divisions of the elementary 
schools are found to be blasé. Progress seems to cease after the fourth, 
fifth, or sixth year of school attendance. Pupils who have made an 
excellent showing in the early years of their scholastic career appear to 
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have reached a dead line. Supervisory officers are not always as watch- 
ful for the first indications of intellectual satiety as they should be. 
Arrest of mental development is an unnatural condition and a resultant 
of miseducation. It is the logical penalty for the violation of psycho- 
logical laws. Overstimulation at the start is the chief sin. 

The trouble usually begins in the kindergarten. The fundamental 
principle here is supposed to be close adaptation to the individual and 
social needs of the little ones. The very name suggests the business of 
the teacher. But what do we usually find? Not a garden, but a hot- 
bed; not fostering care of natural growth, but impetuous forcing of 
fruitage. Theaverage kindergarten is a greenhouse for raising precocity 
in a variety of hues. Summer heat is its normal temperature. When 
a poor, tired-out child plant hangs its weary head, kind Dame Nature 
would fain restore its vigor by a short period of rest for mind and nerves. 
But the dame of the kindergarten has a different plan. She applies 
some artilicial stimulant to produce the semblance of revivification, much 
as the street venders cut the stems of their withered violets and, after 
putting them in hot water for awhile, offer them anew as fresh-cut flowers. 

The kindergarten is now well established, and it is time to attack 
the abuses that have been fostered by superticial votaries of the institu- 
tion. There is no danger of injuring the beneficent cause for which the 
kindergarten stands; but the wrong that is done in its name must be 
eradicated without delay. The harm already wrought by dereliction in 
the handling of this problem is past reckoning. Of course, the old ery 
will be raised by the charlatans of the kindergarten. They will try to 
persuade mothers that the assaults upon the mischievous methods now 
in vogue proceed from enemies of the institution. However, the course 
is plain. Enlightened physicians will gladly join hands with the edu- 
cational leaders who set out to reform the methods of kindergartners. 
The welfare of the children demands this reform. 

The overstimulation of the child mind is continued in the primary 
schools where misinterpretations of the new education ideas have made 
teaching a continuous whipping up of the lower forms of interest. The 
whole catalogue of nature’s treasures is exhausted in vain endeavors to 
get children to love nature. Sentiment, which should be sacredly 
guarded and least appealed to in early life, is constantly stirred and fre- 
quently harrowed by pictures, talks, and stories. Nota bit of fallow 
ground would be left if the teachers of this strenuous primary school had 
their way. And yet the future growth of the human being depends so 
much on receptivity for new ideas. 
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One of the most widely abused means of stimulating interest is illus- 
tration. Beyond a certain point it ceases to be helpful. The mind de- 
mands a chance to picture something for itself. Mental growth is not 
assured by artificial manuring with second-hand knowledge. Energized 
self-activity is far more effective. Extensive observation would seem to 
prove that more real harm is done by too much assistance than by too 
little, though both are wrong. Clear understanding of a new point in 
knowledge is necessary, and the teacher is in duty bound to see that 
this is accomplished. But after that the child wants plenty of exercise 
in the free use of the new acquisition. In the greater or less degree of 
originality and interest revealed by the pupils in the application, the 
teacher may to a considerable degree gauge his own wisdom and short- 
comings in the methodsemployed. As long as this reasoning back from 
results to the value of the means responsible for these results has not 
become an ingrained habit with the teacher, so long there will be blun- 
dering and disappointment. 

Teachers in the primary schools are inclined to place too high a 
value upon merely pleasurable elements. Time was — and not very long 
ago — when just the opposite attitude prevailed. Then all that might 
give pleasure to the little ones was scorned; now there is apt to be too 
much gratification of the appetites, and the result is the development of 
an inordinate craving for new sensations. Then the rod was king; now 
the sugar-plum wields the sceptre. Then the programme was dry 
bones; now instruction is too often a kinetoscope, exhibiting to the 
children a rapid succession of pictures which cause excitement and con- 
fusion and discourage concentrated continuity of interest. Then the 
road to learning resembled the shadeless highway with only a milestone 
at fixed intervals to indicate the progress that had been made; now the 
pupil is not burdened with a heavy gripsack and made to travel afoot, 
but he is whirled over land and sea, through art galleries and workshops, 
by woodland and cities, around menageries and conservatories, up into 
the starry heavens, and down into the depths of the mining shaft. Then 
the child’s desire for living knowledge was starved; now it is filled to 
satiety. Then there was too little to assure healthy growth; now there 
is too much. 


With songs of welcome and good cheer, by a chorus of five hundred 
boys, the Milwaukee meeting of the Department of Superintendence was 
ushered in. The boys, crowded together on the small stage as closely 
as they could be, sang with a vigor and vim as if welcoming school su- 
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perintendents was the most enjoyable thing in the wide world. Their 
smiling faces and hearty singing put everybody in good-humor. The 
“Star-Spangled Banner” brought the audience to its feet, and when the 
five hundred boys waved their small flags there rose cheer upon cheer. 
The convention was started right. 

The singing at every session was very good. Smiling faces, well- 
trained voices, clear enunciation, and spirited expression were notable 
characteristics. The mixed choruses revealed wonderful skill in shading. 
Everything musical was beautifully done. Milwaukee schools taught us 
the comfort that nothing climatic is necessarily responsible for the 
proverbially wretched “American voice.” The welcoming address by 
Mr. George W. Bruce was a model of its kind. Without exaggeration 
he pointed out some of the good things for which Milwaukee is famous 
and others for which she ought to be. He pointed out that the city, 
aside from being a great industrial and commercial centre, enjoys the 
distinction of a high moral record, having a smaller percentage of vice 
and crime than any other city of America. “A maximum of personal 
liberty with a minimum of license” is the proud boast of Milwaukee. 

The addresses on the lessons to be derived from the educational ex- 
hibit at the Louisiana Purchase Exposition were somewhat disappointing 
to those who had visited St. Louis. The audience expected pithy anal- 
yses, and was not willing to be satisfied with long papers and saltatory 
description. Mr. Howard J. Rogers, of New York, who was the direc- 
tor-in-chief of the educational exhibits at St. Louis, said that the Euro- 
pean school systems served two general purposes: (1) to perpetuate class 
distinctions; and (2) to prepare young men for efficient colonial service 
by commercial and technological training. French education he char- 
acterized as analytical and logical; German education as authoritative. 
In American schools, he declared, the child’s activity formed the basal 
centre; in German schools, the teacher. The frequent change of teach- 
ers in the United States was contrasted with conditions in Switzerland, 
and the Swiss continuity of service in one community commended as 
worthy of adoption here. 

President E. Oram Lyte, of the State Normal School at Millersville, 
Pennsylvania, spoke more particularly of the American school exhibits 
He said that most of the finished products shown at St. Louis were far 
too finished for school products. He rightly complained that the steps 
were hidden by which results were obtained. This lack rendered au- 
thoritative judgment regarding the exhibits extremely difficult. Dr. 
Lyte considered the work done for the negro most gratifying, but was 
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equally emphatic in calling the Indian education products poor. This 
being the judgment of a calm and gentle critic of high professional 
standing, who carefully weighs his every word, it formed the topic 
of many private discussions. The uniformity of courses of study 
throughout the United States Dr. Lyte accounted for by the force of 
the American ideal. In text-books and school furniture, he said, Amer- 
ica undoubtedly leads the world. 

Every speaker exulted at the important place accorded to education 
in St. Louis. This glory of the exposition will never be forgotten. It 
heralded an educational century. Even the Pike “barkers” had caught 
the slogan, and “It’s educational” was an oft-reiterated argument to 
persuade people to part with their money for a peep at the mysteries 
hidden from view. Everything was educational at St. Louis. 


Superintendent Maxwell, of New York City, outlined what he de- 
clared to be the best organization of a large municipal school system, 
which was, of course, an unqualified endorsement of the educational pro- 
visions in force in New York City. He held that the State, and not 
the city, is primarily responsible for public education. In all the duties 
imposed on cities, whether pertaining to the physical side, such as build 
ings and equipment, or to the intellectual and moral, as instruction and 
supervision, the city, he claimed, acts only as the agent for the State 
Accordingly, he declared members of the board of education and super- 
intendents and principals to be primarily State officers, and officers of 
the city but secondarily. The State should provide education for all 
and require it for all. It should provide, or require the community to 
provide, the means of enforcing education on all. It should provide 
such laws and machinery as will protect the schools against the foolish 
doctrinaire or the unscrupulous politician. It may avoid the danger of 
discouraging local spontaneity and effort, caused by placing too much 
dependence on the State, by adopting laws laying down the minimum 
of requirements for the community. 

These laws should provide the limits of age between which school 
attendance must be enforced; the minimum extent of school buildings 
allowed in proportion to the population; and the minimum amount of 
time for academic and professional training required of candidates for 
teachers’ licenses. They should provide for the establishment of insti- 
tutions for the training of teachers; a method of removing the appoint- 
ments of teachers from political, social, and all considerations except 
merit; a sure and certain means of securing revenue for the schools 
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and for its increase with the increase of population; the minimum sal- 
ary commensurate with the training of the teacher and the social position 
which ought to be held; and, lastly, pensions for old age. It should be 
made by law the duty of every State executive officer, whether called 
State superintendent or commissioner, to see that such laws are enforced 
in every locality, and to determine, with the aid of a council of experts, 
the minimum courses for schools. The city should always have the 
authority togo beyond the minimum. Since the adoption of such a law 
in New York, there has not been a city in the State which has not made 
its local requirements above the minimum. 

A strong plea was made by Dr. Maxwell for local training-schools 
for teachers. He held that every city of considerable size should main- 
tain at least one such institution. While considering it desirable that 
a large number of teachers should come from without the system, he 


admitted that local sentiment enforces and necessity compels the policy 


of getting the majority of teachers out of the city’s own educational 
system. The pressure of politicians to secure the appointment of sons 
and daughters of friends and the pressure of parents, he said, are con- 
stant forces which must be reckoned with, and which are ever tending 
to lower teaching efficiency and to break down any barrier raised by 
local authority. Therefore, he concluded it to be a necessity that the 
city training-schools should be established and protected by law if edu- 
cational standards were to be maintained. 

Dr. Maxwell has not a very favorable opinion of State normal 
schools. He asserted that with some few exceptions these schools have 
not adapted themselves to city conditions. They are, he announced, 
mostly secondary schools with little professional training, and they have 
not risen to the height of considering teaching as a profession. With 
regard to licenses to teach, he advised that they should be granted on 
probation for one year until ability has been tested; the teachers should 
be nominated, appointed, and promoted by experts, not by laymen, from 
a list of eligibles determined by examinations conducted by an inde- 
pendent expert examining board. He even went so far as to declare 
himself emphatically in favor of appointing teachers according to their 
standing on the examination lists, thus applying to teaching the princi- 
ples of civil service. The written examinations to him are an ab- 
solute requirement, though he concedes that they cannot be a test of 
moral character, personal charm, cleanliness, address, or even of teaching 
power, and that they do not reveal bodily deformity, sickness, faulty 
enunciation, or foreign accent. Accordingly, he wants the written ex- 
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aminations to be supplemented by oral examinations. He gave it as 
the rule of his experience that those who have received the high stand- 
ings have done better work in the schools than those who have received 
the lower ones. “Nine-tenths of those dismissed have been those who 
have received the lower standings.” 

It sounded strange to those best acquainted with Dr. Maxwell’s ad- 
ministrative policy to hear him conclude his paper with an oratorical 
argument against one-man power. Teachers, he averred, tend to lose 
their independence of thought and action when entirely in the power of 
the superintendent, and “in proportion as they lose in independence 
does their good influence in the schoolroom diminish.” Yet there is 
probably no superintendent who has been more strenuous and more 
successful in making his will supreme in a school system than Dr. 
Maxwell. New York City has a board of examiners, to be sure, but 
the members are absolutely controlled by the superintendent. Appoint- 
ment, promotion, and dismissal are dominated by the same power. He 
is the educational Kwasind, and cannot help it. 


General practicability, timeliness, and constructive effect considered, 
Dr. James Parton Haney’s address on “Manual Training” may well be 
considered the best number of the Milwaukee programme. Dr. Haney 
has developed a plan of teaching the manual arts which has won for 
New York City an enviable reputation in this department of instruction. 
His address was illustrated by an exhibit of typical specimens of chil- 


dren’s work so arranged as to bring out vividly the underlying distinctive 


principle of the course of procedure and to show the steps of progress 
from the simplest beginnings to the most difficult activities. His paper 
offered a rational way of relating the work in drawing, construction 
work, and design to the general curriculum. It recognized education as 
an organic process, and demanded that the arts be made an integral part 
of the process as developmental and socializing agents. 


Dr. Woodward, of St. Louis, the great pioneer in the higher manual 
and industrial training, spoke of “Manual Work in the High School and 
College Curricula.” Miss Jane Addams, directress of the famous Hull 
House Settlement of Chicago, made an impassioned appeal for more hu- 
mane child labor regulation. Prof. Vincent, of the University of Chi- 
cago, gave a charming talk on “Children and Group Morality.” It was 
given in the evening, and was admirably suited to the general audience 
that is usually attracted to the evening sessions. Dr. Harris, the re- 
vered commissioner of education, was assigned a subject which neces- 
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sarily involved many weighty statistics. He spoke on “Some of the 
Conditions which Cause Variation of the School Expenditure in Different 
Localities.” The paper, no doubt, will be found an important docu- 
ment when it is read in printed form. Asan address at an evening ses- 
sion it could not possibly be rated at its actual value, although it was 
listened to with respectful attention. The amount of painstaking labor 
consumed in the preparation of the paper must have been enormous. 
It should have been slated for a morning session, and assigned to a com- 
mittee for analysis. The information it supplied concerning matters of 
direct interest to superintendents might thus have been better utilized 

Superintendent Elson, of Grand Rapids, as chairman of the com- 
mittee on spelling reform, reported that 1,545 active members of the 
National Educational Association had voted in the affirmative and 171 
in the negative on the question: “Shall the N. E. A. devote $2,000 a 
year for five years and create a permanent organization to encourage and 
direct the movement to simplify our English spelling?” The N. E. A. 
has been asked to appoint a committee of experts to recommend the most 
effective and businesslike method of procedure. The committee on uni- 
form system of key notation for indicating pronunciation distributed 
printed copies of its tentative report of a simplified English alphabet. 
The final report will probably be ready before the end of the year. 

The convention pledged its support to the movement to secure bet- 
ter compensation for teachers, and endorsed the bill in Congress for the 
extension for free mailing privileges to the State educational depart- 
ments. In 1906 the superintendents will meet in Louisville, Kentucky. 
Superintendent Carr, of Anderson, Indiana, was elected president; Su- 
perintendent Phillips, of Birmingham, Alabama, vice-president; Dr. Ida 
C. Bender, of Buffalo, second vice-president ; and Miss Ella C. Sullivan, 
of Chicago, secretary. . 

The great social event was the dinner given in honor of United States 
Commissioner Harris. It was an impressive experience to hear the story 
of the wonderful influence of Dr. Harris upon the lives and professional 
ambitions of the leaders in the field. The genius of William T. Harris 
has truly been and is still a great directing and shaping force on the 
educational thought of America. 

The Bureau of Education has of late become a subject of earnest dis- 
cussion among educators. This is, in itself, significant of the increased 
importance attached to that office since Dr. Harris has been the head. 
Before his time it never occurred to any one that the Bureau might be 
raised to a place of prominence and power in the educationai work of 
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the United States. The Government at Washington still adheres to its 
traditional indifference with regard to the present needs and possibilities 
of the Bureau. How little respect is shown to the office by the Cabinet 
is evident from the disposition of matters that should logically be under 
the disposition of Dr. Harris. The Philippine school affairs are in charge 
of the War Office, the Indian school department is a separate organiza- 
tion, Porto Rican education is completely isolated, not to speak of agri- 
cultural instruction and other matters in which the advice of the Bureau’s 
chief could be of incalculable service. Not only does the Government 
deprive itself of the advantages which a wise organization of the various 
lines of educational effort would yield, but by inadequate financial sup- 
port it retards also the development of the Bureau into a great educa- 
tional centre. There ought to be two or three deputy commissioners 
to look after the growing administrative work and departmental organi- 
zation and management. Dr. Harris’s great strength is in the philo- 
sophical and practical phases of pure education and sociology. The 
clerical business should be looked after by a special officer, so that the 
chief may be able to devote himself wholly to advisory duties. 

One way in which the Bureau’s usefulness might be enormously 
developed would be by extensive and direct educational investigation 
and by making the results of these observations available to school offi- 
cials throughout the country. The mode of research supported by the 
Society of Educational Research would seem to recommend itself partic- 
ularly for this line of activity. Whatever scheme is adopted, the Bureau 
ought to be enabled to transform itself into a great clearing-house of 
educational experience. 

Constructively, too, the Bureau of Education might make itself useful 
in the elaboration of minimum standards of professional qualifications to 
govern the issuance of teachers’ licenses in the various States. The 
mere publication of the cold facts concerning present standards and 
methods of examining teachers would be a valuable contribution toward 
much needed reform. But much more may be done. With Dr. Harris 
as chief, his marvellous encyclopedic knowledge, his extraordinary power 
of discernment and classification, and above all his unsurpassed philo- 
sophic judgment and the educational authoritativeness of his utterances 
could convert the findings of the Bureau’s investigations into powerful 
levers for educational improvement over the whole country. Here is 
President Roosevelt’s opportunity for bringing the influence of the na- 
tional government to bear upon the educational advancement of America. 

Osstan H. Lane. 





AMERICA’S ECONOMIC FUTURE IN THE FAR EAST. 


“WESTWARD the course of empire takes its way” is a saying fre- 
quently quoted by statesmen and economists. With this sentence in 
mind, I have closely followed the progress of Western nations. When 
Asiatic commerce began, the Mediterranean, largely through the efforts 
of Italians, had become the centre of ‘the world’s commercial activity. 
With the discovery of America, the scene of this activity was gradually 
shifted to the Atlantic; and the nations bordering upon or near that 
ocean — such as Portugal, Spain, France, England, and Holland — took 
the lead in international trade, all sending their vessels laden with man- 
ufactured goods to the newly discovered continent. Thus, with’ the 
advent of the sixteenth century, the Atlantic gradually became the arena 
of the world’s commerce. 

The territory visited by trading-vessels became more and more exten- 
sive, and, within the last hundred years, Atlantic commerce endeavored 
to find an outlet to the Pacific. But here a formidable obstacle was 
presented by two vast continents extending in an unbroken chain from 
the Arctic almost to the Antarctic region. European vessels were 
therefore compelled first to take the long and circuitous route by the 
Cape of Good Hope, which remained the maritime highway to the East 
during the long period which preceded the building of the Suez Canal, 
whereby a somewhat shorter route was at last afforded. By these routes 
the Western nations reached the Pacific, where they found enormous 
resources and dense populations. 

With the expansion of Eastern trade, a more direct avenue to the 
distant Orient became necessary. The idea of cutting through the 
Isthmus of Panama gradually took shape, and now the responsibility of 
carrying out that project has been assumed by the United States. Soon 
Europe and America will be enabled to reach the Far East by the short- 
est and most direct route, and unbroken maritime communication be- 
tween the Eastern and Western hemispheres will be established ~— an 
end which has long been desired by every nation of the globe. 

Now let us examine what nations border upon the Pacific. First, 
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we have the long stretch of United States territory, extending from the 
State of Washington to the southern boundary of California. Westward 
of this coast are the Hawaiian Islands, and, still farther west, Guam 
and the Philippines. The next island to the Philippine archipelago is 
Formosa. Beginning with Formosa in the south and shaping our course 
northeastward, we come to the Kurile Islands, at the northern extremity 
of which is the Aleutian chain, reaching to Alaska. From Alaska to 
Washington is british territory. If, therefore, we take a circuitous 
route around the Pacific, we find that it is bounded by the United 
States, Japan, and Canada. These three countries have the waters of 
the Pacific in common. Fortunately two of them are Anglo-Saxon, 
while the other, Japan, although an Asiatic Power, is completely under 
the influence of Anglo-Saxon civilization, in consequence of her adoption 
of political liberty, constitutional government, and religious freedom. 
Consequently, the three nations most interested in the policy of interna- 
tional commerce will be always guided by the same fundamental princi- 
ples. 

Beyond the Pacific are the nations of China and Japan, two of the 
most important Asiatic countries. In order to obtain a glimpse of their 
economic future, it is, above all, necessary to inquire into their respec- 
tive areas and populations. China has a population of four hundred 
millions and an area of 4,218,000 square miles, while Japan has about 
forty-eight million inhabitants and an area of 161,000 square miles. 
Consequently, the population of Japan is about one-tenth and its area 
only about one-twenty-fifth that of China. As regards area, therefore, 
China is one of the largest, while Japan is one of the smallest, of nations. 
Let us now compare the trade of the two nations as exhibited in the sub- 


joined a 


FOREIGN TRADE. 


CHINA (Estimated in Taels). JAPAN (Estimated in Yen). 


Imports. | Exports. | Imports. Exports. 
te 


211,000,000 
268,000, 000 


159,000,000 | 1900......| 313,000,000 | 210,000,000 
170,000,000 || 1901......} 282,000,000 263,000,000 
815,000,000 | 214,000,000 || 1902 291,000,000 | 268,000,000 


| 
| 


Who will undertake the responsibility of opening up the resources 
of China? To-day that vast country, with its splendid possibilities, is 
wedged in from several sides by territorial encroachments on the part of 
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European Powers, The nations, however, which have the greatest inter- 
est in the development of Chinese commerce are either Anglo-Saxon or 
under the influence of Anglo-Saxon civilization. The enormous rapid- 
ity with which Asiatic commerce is growing may be demonstrated from 
another source. Thirty years ago, the transoceanic transportation on 
the Pacific was conducted by one line, plying between San Francisco 
and Yokohama, the largest ship in the service at that time having a 
capacity of 3,000 tons. To-day an extensive traffic to the Far East is 
conducted from four great ports, namely, San Francisco, Seattle, Tacoma, 
and Vancouver; and the United States may boast of ships having a ton- 
nage of 26,000 tons, such as the “ Dakota” and the “Wisconsin.” Such 
is the amount of freight carried by the last-mentioned vessels, which 
ply between the port of Seattle and the Asiatic coast, that application 
must be made two months in advance of sailing in order that accom- 
modation for goods may be secured. Every ship has a full load. 

It is but natural to assume that this growing trade will be immeas- 
urably increased upon the completion of the Panama Canal. Then, not 
only the goods from the Pacific Coast, but also those from the Atlantic 
States and the Gulf, from Maine as far as Texas, may be sent to the East 
by a direct maritime highway; while European commerce, now largely 
restricted to the passage via Suez, will also pass through the gateway of 
the Panama Canal. The enormous advantages to commerce arising from 
the saving of time alone will become evident from the following tables: 


DisTANCE BETWEEN NEW YORK AND YOKOHAMA, 


Miles 
Via Cape of Good Hope............. Geeta ek Gran peek e ae ed Na --. 15,020 
Wen ees Camel. 5... ccc cscccses po ate huns Ma keake Seana etait 4 13,040 
EES EO ee ee er ee ee nee 9,670 
Difference between the Suez Canal and Panes uma Canal routes.....ccccccccs 3,370 
Difference between the Cape of Good Hope and Panama Canal routes...... 5,350 

DistaNcE BETWEEN NEW YORK AND SHANGHAI. 

Miles. 
oc. hh kan cede a bee be eue neh Nene ieee cieGnes > Was . 14,840 
a ina a kee aa eas sO ew Ries Ramee 12,360 
I eee oN ot ee cat aes we hecarn eb sukibaw ee 10,720 
Difference between the Suez Can: al and Panama Canal routes.... ......... 1,640 
Difference between the Cape of Good Hope and Panama Canal routes... ... 3,620 


No dogmatic arguments, but simply figures, are necessary to show 
what an important position Asia will have in the economic future of 
America. The question now presents itself: What is the United States 
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to do with regard to the Chinese Empire; what policy will it be neces- 
sary for her to adopt ? 

The United States Government, from the very beginning, has adopted 
the “open-door ” policy in China —a policy diametrically opposed to that 
of Russia, which country is aiming at the dismemberment of the Chinese 





Empire, as evidenced by the attempted annexation of Manchuria to her 
Siberian dominions. Two policies are therefore represented; the one 
being known as the “open door,” advocated by the United States, and 
the other being the dismemberment aimed at by Russia. Japan, be- 
cause under the influence of Anglo-Saxon civilization, is now fighting 
for the maintenance of that “open-door ” policy which the United States, 
above all other countries, is interested in upholding. On the other 
hand, the dismemberment of China is endorsed by those European Pow- 
ers which are guided by the principle of militarism, that is, by Russia, 
France, and Germany. 

Now the question is as to which of these two principles shall be 
adopted with regard to the future of Manchuria after the present war. 
The Manchurian people — I am speaking of the Chinese in Manchuria 
— have been treated badly by the Russians during the past years, and 
they are ready to welcome any policy that is milder and more lenient 
than the one under which they are ruled at present. Herein lies the 
great opportunity for England and the United States to introduce com- 
mercial freedom and equality, thereby carrying out the “open-door” 
principle of the United States in tangible form. Manchuria may thus 
become an opening wedge, as it were, for the introduction of liberal 
Anglo-Saxon ideas, which by this means would also find rapid extension 
in China, not only in a commercial but in a political sense, by serving 
as an object-lesson as to the difference between Russian rigor and Anglo- 
Saxon lenity and moderation. 

Manchuria is a very fertile country; millet-seed, wheat, and beans 
constituting its most important agricultural products. It is rich also 
in mineral resources, among which gold, iron, and coal are conspicuous. 
The agricultural implements now in use, however, are extremely crude, 
being largely operated by hand, although horses and mules are occasion- 
ally used. Here is a splendid field for American machinery, especially 
as regards modern agricultural implements. Manchuria covers a terri- 
tory as large as that of Germany and France combined. It is sparsely 
populated, and its southern and middle provinces consist chiefly of flat- 
lands somewhat resembling the western prairies of the United States. 
Consequently, the country is admirably suited for the introduction of 
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the American system of farming. American agricultural implements 
might here be applied to a variety of purposes, and would soon supersede 
the primitive contrivances at present in operation. The grinding of the 
beans used in the preparation of bean-oil for cooking and of bean-cake 
for fertilizing purposes is now a very crude industry, the old-fashioned 
process of grinding in a mortar being still in vogue. The manufacture 
of fertilizers has long been recognized as a very remunerative industry 
in various parts of the world; and the excellence of the Manchurian 
bean as a fertilizing agent has long been acknowledged; not only in 
China, but also in Japan, which country annually imports an enormous 
quantity of the product. Here the application of American machines 
would save the time, labor, and expense now involved in the manufacture. 

American grains might profitably be introduced into so fertile a 
country, and in this way American flour-mills would soon be in demand. 
There is also rich timber-land, the forests on the northern and eastern 
boundaries of the province being very extensive. The cutting of timber 
for lumber is a most important and profitable industry. And here also 
the American saw-mill would soon supersede the antiquated methods 
now in use. Manchuria has at present, roughly speaking, a population 
of twenty millions, and its foreign trade amounts to one hundred mill- 
ions of United States money, that is, about five dollars per capita. 
The foreign trade of China proper, that is, of Chinese territory outside of 
Manchuria, amounts to about eighty-seven cents per capita. 

Now, in view of these conditions in China and Manchuria, I should 
advise, first and foremost, the establishment by the United States of an 
American bank in the Far East, organized upon lines similar to those 
which characterize the Shanghai and Hong-Kong Bank of Great Britain. 
The latter has its main office in London and branch offices all over the 
East. Similarly, the United States should estabiish a financial institu- 
tion under the name of the American Asiatic Bank, the main office of 
which should be in New York, while branches should be located at Yo- 
kohama (Japan), Chemulpo (Korea), and Niuchwang (Manchuria), as 
well as at Shanghai, Hong-Kong, Canton, and other centres of China. 
With the establishment of such an institution under an American com- 
pany, Americans now in business in the Far East would no longer be 
compelled to rely on British and Japanese banks in conducting monetary 
transactions. If you would successfully extend your commerce and 
industry in the Far East, you must first have a bank, a monetary me- 
dium, through which you can buy and sell. 

The second duty devolving upon the United States is to complete, 
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as soon as possible, the American railway concession from Canton to 
Hankow. While China is abundantly traversed by extensive water- 
courses from west to east, the line of communication from south to 
north will not be definitely established until the completion of this rail- 
way, which will constitute the only remaining but indispensable link 
whereby communication between the southern and northern boundaries 
of the empire may be perfected. The railway would connect with the 
various systems now in operation or in process of construction — sys- 
tems which are already branching out to the most important terminals 
on the coast. It is but necessary to glance at the map to form a con- 
ception of the tremendous importance which the Canton-Hankow Rail- 
road would acquire through its connection with the very useful roads 
already established. 

A third important agent of progress will be the China Development 
Company. This company was first established in Belgium, the shares 
being divided among various nations of Europe and America. The cor- 
poration, I learn, has now been bought up by an American firm and is 
entirely in the hands of American capitalists. I should strongly advise 
this corporation to send to China not only mining and railway engi- 
neers, but experts in various industries, and especially in textiles, such 
as cotton, silk, and woollen goods, and to have them bring back their 
reports to the United States. By such means the people of this coun- 
try would eventually become cognizant of the enormous resources of 
China and of the best means of utilizing them to their profit and to the 
advantage of the world at large. The gain to China through a corpora- 
tion controlled by American capitalists and judiciously administered by 
them would be immeasurable. 

Though the Japanese are closely affiliated with the Chinese by rea- 
son of the racial tie, historic traditions, similarity of language, and many 
other factors, they cannot take the initiative in the movement here in- 
dicated, because the present war with Russia is a tremendous strain 
upon Japan’s financial resources, and it will take a great many years 
before the country can be restored to its former economic condition, 
and enabled to embark on commercial enterprises in China. It therefore 
devolves upon the United States to embrace the splendid opportunity 
here afforded by her geographical position, as well as by the recent and 
wonderful increase of her Asiatic commerce. Besides, the commerce 
between Japan and the United States has, within the last few years, 
increased beyond any comparison, and our American trade now occupies 


a foremost position in the report of the foreign trade of the empire. 
39 
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Therefore, let the Japanese, with their advantages of racial and lin- 
guistic similarity, clear the way for the American people in their Chi- 
nese enterprise; and, on the other hand, let the Americans, with their 
business experience and ample capital, reinforce the Japanese in their 
Chinese business. It is most important — 1 should say necessary — for 
the Japanese company and the United States corporation to form an 
economic alliance in their Oriental commerce, because the Americans 
are most anxious to extend their market in China, and they also know 
that they cannot do so if they disregard the importance of Japan in 
Chinese affairs. As the Americans are actuated by such an idea, it is 
equally important for the Japanese to take a similar step in order to 
codperate with the Americans, thereby benefiting in their Chinese com- 
merce through the support of America. In this way, the people of the 
two countries might work hand-in-hand on the Asiatic continent and 
reap all the harvests of Chinese trade by their mutual support and recip- 
rocal assistance. Then this economic alliance will also be regarded by 
the world at large as a primary factor in the maintenance of the “open- 
door ” policy in China. It will tend to dispel treacherous designs re- 
garding the dismemberment of the Celestial Empire, and will introduce 
in the Far East the world-renowned influence of Anglo-Saxon civiliza- 
tion. Baron KANEKO. 





THE GOVERNMENT OF THE GREAT CITY. 


“THE city of Boston,” said its mayor recently to a committee of the 
Massachusetts Legislature, “prays to-day to be relieved from the impo- 
sition of any further burdens by the Commonwealth. Nearly $2,500,000 
was withdrawn from Boston’s resources for State and metropolitan uses 
in 1903. It has been taken away from us and devoted to general pur- 
poses, and we have been prevented from expending it to improve our 
own city as we otherwise might have done.” A few weeks later one of 
the leading experts in Massachusetts on municipal, water, and sanita- 
tion problems stated to other members of the Massachusetts Legislature 
that within twenty years the separate water systems of many of the 
cities of the State would be united into one single gigantic system to be 
operated and controlled by State officials, and that Springfield and Bos- 
ton, ninety miles distant from each other, would buy of these State 
officials water taken from the same artificial reservoir. To those who 
heard both speakers, it was a striking illustration of the two points of 
view concerning the future of the great city. On the one hand was 
a city officer demanding for his city unrestricted independence, believ- 
ing that its prosperity and happiness lay in self-development; on the 
other hand was a State-constituted commissioner, seeing in the city 
but a densely populated part of the Commonwealth, and unfolding a 
programme of centralized control which scarcely recognized municipal 
boundaries. 

Examples of the same divergence of opinion upon what may be 
called metropolitan issues are occurring daily all over the United States, 
whenever a city has grown to such a point that its wealth and prosper- 
ity vitally affect the welfare of the cities and towns near it and the State 
in which it is situated. They create a problem which is as new as 
the great city itself, and not less perplexing and important than the 
questions of housing the poor, of municipal sanitation, or of the effect of 
the city upon the abandoned farm. What is to be the form of govern- 
ment of the great city? Is the present accepted system of city govern- 
ment applicable to the larger unit, or must there be essential modifica- 
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tions of it to meet new municipal conditions? What are these new 
conditions ? 

The most conspicuous single feature of the great metropolis of mod- 
ern times is its youth. The city which is its centre, and which may 
or may not give to it its name, is perhaps so old that its settlement 
was a prehistoric event; but the development from the central city 
to the metropolis is astonishingly recent. Until one sits down with a 
book of statistics or stands in a church steeple and is pointed out the 
portion of the city which is the product of the last fifty years, he scarcely 
realizes that even the Paris, the Rome, and the London that have made 
history were but the cores of the densely populated districts which bear 
those names to-day. The area now covered by “Greater London” was 
probably occupied by less than a million people in 1800. In 1850 that 
number had increased to a little over two millions. To-day it is prob- 
ably between five and six millions. The population of “Greater Paris ” 
has doubled since 1850. In America, of course, the New York, Bos- 
ton, and Philadelphia of fifty years ago, not to speak of Western 
cities, would have been little more than towns to their citizens of to-day. 
There has, indeed, even in Europe, been no such evolution of the 
metropolis out of the great town which would give an opportunity for 
a metropolitan government to be gradually developed or for its pol- 
icy to be justified by history. The administration of the modern 
metropolis was a responsibility which first fell upon men who might 
be now alive, and their work is only to-day bearing the test of actual 
trial. 

The second striking feature of the metropolis from a governmental 
point of view is perhaps peculiar to the cities of England and America. 
It lies in the nature of their growth. The continental city developed 
from within its walls. Beyond its stone fortifications were farming 
lands and small country hamlets. The population within the walls 
grew more and more dense until there was no opportunity for further 
increase. The city grew in area by bursting through its walls from 
plain inability to stand the restraint any longer, and the population 
spread out from its teeming centre into the adjoining fields. English 
and American cities, on the other hand, have seldom developed from a 
central densely settled hub out into a sparsely inhabited rim. Around 
them have always been suburbs, which were perhaps entirely distinct 
centres of population, and which were usually self-governing under 
their own municipal officials. The growth of the American and Eng- 
lish metropolis has almost universally taken the form of the gradual 
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unification of several entirely distinct cities and towns. First, the 
principal thoroughfares from a central city to a suburb become lined 
with buildings; then the highways between the different suburbs change 
from country roads to populous streets; and then, gradually, all the 
open spaces between these lines of communication become almost, if not 
quite, as densely settled as the original highways. Stand, for instance, 
in the dome of the State House at Boston to-day, and the city appar- 
ently extends as far as the eye can see; yet it is in reality about forty- 
five separate municipalities that le before one. If one could look from 
the top of St. Paul’s to the end of “Greater London,” he could count 
nearly one hundred and twenty vestries, towns, and parishes, which orig- 
inally were wholly or at least fundamentally independent and self-gov- 
erning. 

The result of this method of growth of the American metropolis is 
that the town boundaries between different municipalities are seldom 
natural lines of division, but tend more and more to become artificial 
surveyors lines. The streams they once followed are now underground 
sewers, of whose existence the average inhabitant may be ignorant. The 
lines of hill tops which formerly marked them have been levelled till 
the grade is imperceptible. The boundary now runs along the city 
street or even through the centre of a brick block. The average citi- 
zen, just as he may be ignorant of the existence of the old landmarks, 
may be almost unaware of, or at any rate unaffected by, the fact that 
these town boundaries exist. His life and interests are not confined by 
them. His home is in one municipality and his business in another; 
he may buy his food in a third and play in a fourth. 

Within the last fifteen years municipal boundaries as division lines 
have been fated to still further insignificance. Formerly men “went 
intotown ” towork. Their homes were in the suburban towns, and their 
business was in the “city.” To-day a great current of business life sets 
each morning out of the city into the suburb, or across from one suburb 
to another, or circles like a human eddy around about a little centre of 
its own, apparently unmindful of the stream of the working world close 
beside it. This readjustment of business conditions is due primarily to 
the development of the telephone, to the ability to transmit electric 
power, and to rapid transit. These three forces have made it possible 
for industrial establishments to be moved from the city street into the 
country. The treasurer of a factory finds in its new situation lower 
taxes and freedom for expansion. From his small office in the city he 
is in constant communication by telephone with his superintendent at 
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the factory; the power to drive his machinery costs him no more when 
it is used in a building ten miles instead of two miles away from the 
dynamo; his employees come to their work from all directions with 
speed and comfort in trolley-cars. Thus business life, instead of 
seeking more and more an industrial centre, is diffusing itself over the 
whole great metropolis, and the metropolis is growing in unity of char- 
acter as it grows in size. 

It is only the city officials who are unaffected by the change of con- 
ditions. Their powers and their responsibilities end just where they 
always did — at the city limits. Beyond the black line which surrounds 
their municipality on the map on their office wall is a terra incognita. 
Across it upon the opposite side of the city street may be not only an- 
other municipality, but an utterly different scheme of municipal gov- 
ernment. Upon one side of the street may be a liquor-saloon which 
pays a license to support the local police force. Upon the other side the 
sale of liquor may be illegal, and the police of that municipality may 
recognize as part of their duty the apprehension of persons who have 
spent the evening too hilariously on one side of the street and are at- 
tempting to return to their homes on the other side. The officials in 
charge of one side of the street may not only owe no duty, they may 
not without being invited render service, to the property-owners on the 
other side. The policeman of one side becomes a private citizen when 
he crosses the boundary line. The fire-engine on the north side of the 
street need not extinguish a fire on the south side. The firemen may 
sit in front of their engine-house and watch the fire while the engine of 
the other municipality comes from a distance, and, perhaps, fights the 
fire with water from its own hydrants and water mains across the street. 
I am told that one engine in a city near Boston, which serves a district 
of that city separated from its own engine-house by a jag or point of the 
neighboring town, would not without special invitation go to fires in its 
own district by the most direct route, but would follow the angles of its 
own town border. Add to this condition of affairs the unfortunate 
American doctrine that a municipal government must be chosen on the 
basis of national political platforms, and the subdivisions of the metrop- 
olis may differ not only in temporary business politics, but also, if this 
be important, in the political theories of the nature of popular govern- 
ment. 

It is but natural that the inconvenient and artificial boundary divi- 
sions between closely united cities and towns should be bridged by some 
form of intermunicipal courtesies or concessions. A department of one 
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city may work in harmony with the corresponding department across 
the street. A fire-engine may be given the freedom of streets of the 
other municipality which lead to another part of its own district. There 
may even be an understanding that it shall lend its assistance at fires 
across the line. An arrangement may be made between two water de- 
partments, so that there shall be but one system of water mains in a 
street which forms a boundary line. Such an understanding is a con- 
venience so far as it goes, but it is far from a satisfactory solution of the 
metropolitan problem. Rivalry between the two chiefs of the fire de- 
partments may result in lack of concert ata fire. A change of regu- 
lations in regard to water-mains may mean the discontinuance of the 
common pipes at any moment. 

A more stable form of union is necessary if the dependence of the 
people is to be placed on it. But, apart from mere convenience, united 
municipal action may be a great gain in municipal economy. The 
management of a water system or of a fire department is to-day a form 
of business, not a function of government like the issuing of licenses or 
the collection of taxes. It is a business, moreover, which is just as sus- 
ceptible to economy through combination as other trades or businesses 
which are united in the industrial world. And, up to a certain point, 
the larger the field of combination the greater the saving. If it is wise 
to have one water-pipe instead of two in a city street, how much wiser 
is it to have one great pumping establishment which will serve two cities 
at once, or even ten cities, than to have two or ten little municipal 
pumps! The possibility of saving by united action is so obvious that it 
has long been recognized as a matter of course by most city officials, and 
the result has been a constant tendency in metropolitan communities to 
look beyond mere temporary forms of intermunicipal comity and to plan 
a gradual unification of the control of those municipal undertakings 
which are most economically administered when combined on a perma- 
nent and legalized basis. 

To effect such a union of municipal departments, either the city 
officials of one municipality must be granted the right to extend their 
duties and powers beyond their city limits, or a new authority must be 
created which shall be superior to such city officials, or at least shall 
not be affected by the city boundaries. The extension of the powers of 
such city officials or the creation of a new governmental board is depen- 
dent upon the action of the sovereign State, for all local governmental 
duties are delegated to municipal officers at the will of and by the ac- 
tion of the sovereign power. The question, then, which presents itself 
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is what form of action the State under these conditions may most effec- 
tively undertake. 

There are three methods by which such unions have been accom- 
plished. The first may be called the French method. It is based upon 
the direct interposition of the sovereign political power. “This com- 
munity,” says the State, “has grown so large as to be unable wisely and 
economically to administer its own government. Its welfare is of na- 
tioual importance. Let us, therefore, destroy its municipal existence and 
guide it and guard it from above.” This was the attitude of the French 
Government toward the city of Paris. Before the Revolution, Paris, 
according to Mr. Frederic Harrison, was “a chaos of competing authori- 
ties, a tangle of obsolete privileges, and a nest of scandalous abuses.” 
Asa result of the French Revolution, Paris was granted a municipal 
assembly which, after undergoing various changes as the national gov- 
ernment changed from empire to republic, exists to-day as a representa- 
tive body chosen by the universal suffrage of the inhabitants of the city ; 
but the real administration of the city is in the hands of two men — the 
prefect of the Seine and the prefect of police. These officials derive 
their power from, and are appointed by, the French minister of the inte- 
rior. Both owe allegiance not to the people of the city, but to the 
national government. The prefect of the Seine is the chief executive 
of the city, corresponding in a measure to its mayor. The prefect of 
police controls not only the police department, but the maintenance of 
general order, the oversight of theatres, the conferring of licenses, and the 
regulation of trades which concern the public health. These two men 
practically direct the affairs of the great city, and the duties of the mu- 
nicipal assembly seem to be more and more confined to excited argu- 
ments in a gorgeously decorated hall. This method of treating the 
problems of a great city, though it may be applicable to foreign coun- 
tries where municipal powers have been lightly given and lightly taken 
away, would scarcely be acceptable to the American mind. It would 
make a Washington —a city governed by Congress and not by its 
own inhabitants — of every city which a State Legislature desired to 
control. 

The second method, and the easiest, and, one would naturally add, 
the normal method vf obtaining a unification of separate municipal de- 
partments, is to combine the cities and towns into one new large city. 
This is the story of Greater New York. What were formerly towns 
and cities, like Brooklyn and Westchester, are now boroughs or wards, 
as much an integral part of the new city as the old city of New York 
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itself. This simple process of creating a new large city to avoid the 
inconveniences arising from the existence of several smaller cities 
has, however, been carried out at immense cost, simply because one fac- 
tor of American municipal life has been forgotten or disregarded —a 
factor so large that it may well prevent another example of amalgama- 
tion upon the lines of that of Greater New York. This factor is the 
pride of local self-government. 

The demand of the average New England town and of the small 
Western city that it be left to conduct its own affairs is engendered by 
the fundamental principles of the American doctrine of popular sover- 
eignty; the town or city being the sovereign for town or city affairs. 
This influence has been increased in New England by that particular 
form of popular sovereignty known as the New England “town-meeting.” 
By promoting an intimate knowledge of town affairs, the town-meeting 
has enormously stimulated civic pride. The average New Englander 
may have very vague ideas as to the advantage or disadvantage of reci- 
procity with Canada; but he is familiar with almost every problem 
which confronts his town, from the dangers involved to its business 
interests by increase of the tax rate to the question of whether a school- 
ma’am is a better teacher if she is a spinster than if she is married. 
The same thing is true to a certain extent in the smaller cities of the 
central and western parts of the country, though the participation and 
interest of the citizens in the affairs of the city is more or less modified 
by the fact that the city is governed by elected representatives and not 
by a town meeting made up of all the voters. 

This intimacy with municipal affairs and enthusiastic participation 
in municipal government is peculiarly American. It represents a state 
of mind generally unknown to an English farmer or a London suburban 
artisan, and it makes the copying of European forms of government of 
the “greater city ” most dangerous. An indifference to the form of mu- 
nicipal organization, which was noticeable when the government of the 
city of London was reorganized in 1889, is supplanted in this couatry 
by a zeal for self-betterment by independent local action and a grave 
jealousy of external control. It makes the inhabitants of the town slow 
to yield its individuality for the possible advantage of an improved po- 
lice or fire department, especially when they fear to find, at a time when 
it is too late to turn back, that they are subject to the power of a politi- 
cal machine which will deprive them of their fair share of representation 
in the new city. And it has naturally come about that, once such an 
absorption of the little city into the greater has taken place, the general 
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participation of the best class of citizens in local affairs almost invaria- 
bly decreases or entirely disappears. Whether it is that the individual 
thinks that his little personal influence against the combination of city 
politicians would be so weak as to be wasted energy, or whether there 
is natural inertia or loss of interest in civic affairs resulting from the 
submersion of the small community in the larger political body, the fact 
remains that the same class of citizens who participate actively in town 
affairs do not even attend a city caucus. It is not, therefore, by annex- 
ation of the smaller town to the larger city, with the consequent sacrifice 
of local civic interest, that the benefits of a unified metropolitan life 
can be best obtained. 

The third method by which united municipal action may be ob- 
tained may be called the method of federation, or partnership. This is 
the method by which independent municipalities, though reserving 
their independence, join in a common enterprise in those specific un- 
dertakings where combination is clearly advisable. It is a method 
which has been partially, though imperfectly, adopted in Massachu- 
setts, and its results have been on the whole so satisfactory that it may 
reasonably be regarded as the best available means of adjusting these 
delicate municipal relations. It is known to the city governments 
of Eastern Massachusetts as “administration by metropolitan commis- 
sions.” 

Within a radius of eleven miles of Boston State House there are 
about forty cities and towns of various sizes and various degrees of pros- 
perity. Fifteen years ago, though closely associated by business inter- 
ests, each town was politically independent and was spreading out tow- 
ard its neighbors, thus creating in reality one greatcommunity. A large 
proportion of the inhabitants of the smaller towns and cities had their 
places of business in Boston, or at least looked toward Boston as their 
market. About that time the fact was forced upon the officials of these 
municipalities that the methods by which their sewage was disposed of 
were crude and unsanitary. Country districts which in the past had 
been satisfied with cesspools had become suburban communities de- 
manding a sewer system. Sewers had been laid in some streets, but 
they led to unsatisfactory vents. Brooks and rivers had been utilized 
as sewage outlets until they had themselves become open sewers. In 
the emergency the State was called upon for help. By a series of enact- 
ments, nearly twenty of the municipalities near Boston were constituted 
what was known as the “metropolitan sewerage district.” Through 
this district two great trunk sewers were to be built, which were to re- 
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ceive the sewage of the town or city at a designated point and convey 
it to two great pumping-plants on the shores of Massachusetts Bay and 
thence to sea. The work was to be administered by a board of com- 
missioners appointed by the governor. Even before the two great sys- 
tems of trunk lines had been completed, other towns, seeing that the 
harassing problem of the disposal of sewage was being settled for their 
neighbors by a method far more satisfactory than any individual muni- 
cipality could hope to afford, asked leave to enter the district. So far 
as possible the State has complied with their request, and the district 
consists at present of twenty-five municipalities. The systems are now 
in actual and successful operation, and what was perhaps the gravest 


danger that could have come to the metropolitan community — the dan- 
ger from sickness due to primitive sewerage systems — has apparently 


by this federated effort permanently passed away. 

Within a year or two after the organization of the metropolitan sew- 
erage commission, other citizens of Eastern Massachusetts determined 
that if the future population of this area were to have parks the open 
spaces must be at once reserved. They saw that this was a need which 
was common to the whole area; that without the coéiperation of the 
towns situated farthest out in the country, the people of the already 
compactly built city of Boston were helpless. The towns had beautiful 
stretches of woodland, of banks, of watercourses, and of sea-coast, but 
no money to convert them into parks. Boston had few natural re- 
sources, but could afford to pay a large proportion of the expenses 
of creating parks. It was particularly noticeable that these towns 
were surprisingly well supplied with brooks and small rivers, which 
could easily be converted into park reserves, but which, in many 
cases, constituted the boundary lines between different municipalities, 
and could not, therefore, be improved except by united municipal 
action. 

The attention of the Massachusetts Legislature was called to this 
opportunity for federated action on the part of a large number of cities 
and towns. ‘The final result was a series of enactments by the Legis- 
lature creating the “metropolitan park commission,” composed of five 
men appointed by the governor, who had authority to take by right of 
eminent domain certain tracts of land for park purposes. The cost 
was divided between the different municipalities in proportions fixed 
by the Legislature. To-day the metropolitan park system — consisting 
of many miles of sweeping beaches and rocky coast, of thousands of 
acres of woodland and meadow, of rivers whose waters are as pure as 
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forest streams and whose banks are of bulrush or hemlock-covered rocks, 
of lakes and ponds girt by meadow or forest, of hills from which one 
looks in one direction to the sand-dunes of Cape Cod and in the other 
to the mountains of New Hampshire, all connected by winding forest 
road or park boulevard — is a resource of health and pleasure which has 
made the parks of Boston an object of international admiration. 

At almost the same time a number of the same cities and towns, 
which were already a part of the metropolitan park district and of the 
metropolitan sewerage district, found that they had outgrown their water 
supplies and that there were no available sources of water near them. 
The only satisfactory sources were so far away that no one city could 
afford to make use of them. Again the Legislature stepped in and cre- 
ated a “metropolitan water board,” giving it powers to build reservoirs 
and erect aqueducts which would hold and convey sufficient water for 
all the towns and cities within ten miles of Boston. Nineteen munici- 
palities availed themselves of this opportunity to get water, some of them 
being fortunate enough to sell their old plants to the commission, others 
discarding their unsatisfactory sources entirely without immediate com- 
pensation. 

These towns and cities are now receiving from the aqueducts of 
the water board sufficient water of a satisfactory character to meet all 
their present needs. The water board, backed by the vast resources 
which the wealth of the district has made available, went far west 
into the central part of the State and made a gigantic dam between 
two hills which slope toward the Nashua River. For ten miles back 
of this dam woods were cut down, factories, railroad tracks, churches, 
and graveyards were removed, two villages were practically obliter- 
ated, and where ten years ago was a New England farming and manu- 
facturing community, to-day is a great, gravel-bottomed lake. Even 
when compared to the combinations of private businesses in the mer- 
cantile and manufacturing world, the accomplishments of the Massa- 
chusetts metropolitan water board may be fairly described as stupen- 
dous. 

There are in fact, then, various metropolitan districts, each indepen- 
dent of the other and each composed of those municipalities which have 
desired to enter a federated enterprise for the joint control of one par- 
ticular public utility. A town may think it wise to become a member 
of one metropolitan district but not of another. Thus the city of Cam- 
bridge, previous to the establishment of the metropolitan water district, 
had spent a large amount of money in providing itself with a new and 
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satisfactory water-supply, and it felt that it could not afford to join the 
new scheme with the cities and towns about it. Because, however, a 
part of its area was so little above the surface of the sea that it could 
not be taken into the Cambridge sewerage system, Cambridge was very 
glad to enter the metropolitan sewerage district and to dispose of the 
sewage of the whole city into trunk sewers which convey sewage to sea 
many miles from the Cambridge city limits. 

Until the districts grow so large as to be unwieldy, or until the 
point comes when there is no further economy in combination, there is 
no reason why the districts should not gradually be enlarged to let in 
new towns which desire to enter them. Of course, the limit of in- 
creased usefulness by combination may be reached much sooner in the 
case of one district than in that of another. It is possible that the 
amount of sewage which may pass into Boston harbor through metro- 
politan trunk lines may not with safety be greatly increased over its 
present amount. The Nashua River water-supply will, as has been said, 
last the consumers of the district only about twenty years. But, when 
new reservoirs are constructed, the future metropolitan water-district 
may stretch half across the State. 

There is no apparent reason, then, if the theory of municipal federa- 
tion is once adopted, why there should not be a constant tendency toward 
the creation of new metropolitan districts. There is little doubt that 
the police and fire departments of most small cities and towns would be 
strengthened if they were united under the supervision of a responsible 
commission. They would be drawn away from local politics; there 
would be no conflict or rivalry between local departments; there would 
be more opportunity for general training-schools and improved equip- 
ments. The gain through the union of fire departments would, perhaps, 
be the most striking. Many small suburban cities in this country are 
not able to pay for a fire department sufficiently equipped to keep the 
rates of insurance down to a satisfactory point. A metropolitan com- 
mission, with an experienced commissioner at its head, would be able to 
find possibilities for economy sufficient to strengthen and unify the 
smaller departments and thus lower the local insurance rates. The 
larger city would equally be a gainer in having a larger equipment to 
draw upon. The possibilities of improved public service through feder- 
ated action extend far beyond the combination of what may be called 
public utilities. The president of Harvard University has recently 
dwelt in public addresses on the great advantages to public-school edu- 
cation which may be derived from a metropolitan school district, and has 
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called attention to the fact that the metropolitan district would be a 
much fairer unit for school taxation. 

But if the various duties and responsibilities of the city officials are 
parcelled out to commissions, how, one might ask, are pride and inter- 
est in civic affairs to be maintained? As far as the effect upon the 
average citizen is concerned, why is it not as if a town were annexed 
to a great city? There is, of course, some danger of diminution of 
public spirit, but it is not so great as would at first sight appear. Inter- 
est in municipal affairs in the towns and cities in the Massachusetts 
metropolitan districts has not degenerated in the least because three 
governmental departments have been transferred from city officers to State 
commissions. It is very doubtful whether it would slacken perceptibly 
if three more were transferred in the same way. There are plenty of 
problems and duties left. The question of the final disposition of sewer- 
age is settled, but the local sewerage system is not affected. The source 
of the water-supply is determined, but the transmission to the consumer 
is a matter forthe city. Scarcely any governmental function, as opposed 
to the charge of a public utility, is affected, except that the tax rate is 
fixed by the fact that contributions by the city to the district are certain, 
and there is, therefore, no opportunity for extravagance one year and 
enforced retrenchment the next. Above all and beyond all, the town is 
still a town, not a ward or a borough, a town with a history and a fut- 
ure, a division of the State, not of a city. If it has gone into a part- 
nership or trust with other towns and cities in the water and sewerage 
business, it has done so of its own free will because it has believed that 
this eourse meant good economy, just as it might have decided to sell 
out a municipal gas business to a private company or to buy its winter's 
coal jointly with another city. 

There is, however, one qualification to be made concerning the giov- 
ernment of cities by commissions. The final control of the affairs of the 
district must be not in the State, but in the people of the district. The 
appointment of the commissioners, the amount of money to be spent, the 
theory upon which the division of costs between the municipalities is 
based — these are now in Massachusetts within the control of the Legis- 
lature or delegated by it to the governor. A metropolitan park system 
in which the final determination of the question whether there shall be 
a new bath-house is dependent on the votes of members of the Legisla- 
ture from another part of the State is unjust and unreasonable. It is 
on account of this feature of the commissions that the mayor of Boston 
and the officials of the other larger cities in the district want to be let 
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alone. And their feeling of distrust, apart from political considera- 
tions, is natural and to a large extent justifiable. It is upon the larger 
cities that the chief financial burden of the district falls. The constant 
effort of the city official is to lower the tax-rate, and he now finds him- 
self at the mercy of men who not only do not share in the payment 
of the city’s expenses, but do not even know what it costs to run a 
city. In business affairs, the larger his financial stake becomes, the 
more conservative is the administrator of it, the more cautious he is 
in entering a scheme where he does not have a vote proportionate to 
his interests. 

It is true that Massachusetts governors in the last ten years have per- 
suaded very efficient men to take office as metropolitan commissioners ; 
but the whole conception of State-appointed and State-administered com- 
missions is a direct blow at local government by the people. Self-govern- 
ment by cities and towns undoubtedly has its faults, but we are not yet 
ready to confess that it has failed. Until the time of such public ad- 
mission, the control of the affairs of the metropolitan districts should not 
be taken from the cities and towns which are federated in the joint 
enterprise, particularly as it has never been suggested that the control 
of the great municipal departments should be taken from the people of 
the metropolis made up on the alternative plan by the amalgamation of 
many towns into one new city. 

If, then, we are to look to the metropolitan commission as a satisfac- 
tory device to effect a federation of independent municipalities, it must 
be a commission whose members shall be chosen, and whose policy shall 
be directed, by the members of the federation. Legislative initiative 
will be ihecessary to create the machinery by which the commission is 
organized, but the statute under which action is taken by the cities and 
towns must be permissive only. Each municipality must be free to 
become part of the new metropolitan district or to stay out as it deems 
prudent. But if a town desires to avail itself of the privilege it must 
be a member of the directorate, participating in its administration and 
bearing its share of the new joint responsibilities. If the municipal 
officers know just the risks which they run as well as the benefits which 
they may gain; if they know that the members of the commission under- 
stand and appreciate the financial condition of the district; if they are 
free from that sense of uncertainty which is always present when a Leg- 
islature made up of delegates from a whole State attempts to pass on bills 
which are intended to apply to but a small portion of the State, then 
they may feel that the metropolitan commission is a good investment 
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for the taxes of their citizeas. The metropolitan commission which acts 
as a servant and not as the master of the municipalities which support 
it, which assumes part of their municipal responsibilities but does not 
detract from their individual independence, which permits economy but 
does not lead to a degeneration of civic pride, which is the executive 
body of a federation of closely united cities, assuming the charge of a 
duty common to all in somewhat the same manner that the federal Gov- 
ernment cares for many common interests of closely united States, 
such a commission organized on such a basis would provide a tolerably 
satisfactory answer to the problem of government as applied to the 
modern great city. 


W. RopMAN PEABODY. 
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A NEW EDITION OF DEFOE.* 


IT is just two hundred years since Daniel Defoe completed the first 
collected edition of his works by adding to the “True Collection,” of 
July, 1703, “A Second Volume of the Writings of the Author of the 
True-Born Englishman. Some whereof never before printed. Cor- 
rected and Enlarged by the Author.” It is interesting to observe that, 
if to-day there were any reason for suppressing Defoe’s name on the 
title-pages, his works would undoubtedly appear as those of the 
“Author of Robinson Crusoe,” a masterpiece destined to be read by 
hundreds of thousands of readers ignorant of the fact that a satire in 
verse, entitled “The True-Born Englishman,” ever set the heterogeneous 
English people laughing and commended its author to the favor of the 
Dutch-born king, William the Third. It is still more significant to 
find that, of the thirty-nine poems and pamphlets Defoe thought 
worthy of collecting in permanent form, only the just named satire 
and the famous pamphlet, “The Shortest Way with the Dissenters ” — 
which, to borrow his own pun in a letter to Harley, was Defoe’s shortest 
way to ruin financially and, in the opinion of many persons, morally — 
have been included in the latest edition of his writings. This is but 
another way of saying that it is Defoe the great prototype of the latter- 
day realistic novelists, and not Defoe the pamphleteer, the satirist, the 
forerunner of the modern interviewer and editor, that has impressed 
himself upon the consciousness of the reading world. It is perhaps 
even more curious to perceive that more than nine-tenths of any recent 
edition of Defoe consists of works published, if not written, between 
his sixtieth and sixty-seventh years, a fact that does not altogether 
square with the theories put forth from time to time as to the compara- 
tive uselessness of aging men. 

The edition of Defoe which the Messrs. Crowell have recently given 
us should not, of course, apply the term “works” to the comparatively 
small portion of Defoe’s writings gathered within sixteen clearly printed 

* “The Works of Daniel Defoe.” In sixteen volumes. With Introductions by 
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and convenient volumes. Even a rigid winnowing of the two hundred 
and fifty odd titles that appear in Mr. William Lee’s bibliography 
would still furnish far more material for an edition of Defoe’s “ Works ” 
than any modern publisher would be likely to confront with equanimity. 
If in this winnowed list we were to retain the nine yolumes of the 
famous “Review,” of wnich the British Museum owns what is or at 
least has been for some years stated to be a unique complete set, and if 
to it we were to add the contributions to “Mist’s Journal,” and other 
newspapers identified by Mr. Lee as Defoe’s, to say nothing of the 
numerous letters to Harley printed by the Historical Manuscripts Com- 
mission, we should have a mass of material which could be gathered 
in a definitive edition only after the expenditure of almost as much 
labor and money as would be required for a similar edition of Defoe’s 
titanic rival in the art of driving a pen, his pious and learned contem- 
porary, Cotton Mather. 

What the American publishers have really given us is what Messrs. 
J. M. Dent & Co. gave us ten years ago, under the very competent 
editorship of Mr. George A. Aitken, viz.,a collection of “Romances and 
Narratives by Daniel Defoe ” — unless, indeed, one objects to the use of 
the word “romance” in connection with so matter-of-fact a writer. 
With the exception of Dr. Maynadier’s introductions and the substi- 
tution of “The True-Born Englishman” and “The Shortest Way with 
the Dissenters” for the interesting tract on the perennial servant prob- 
lem, “Everybody’s Business is Nobody’s Business,” and the plea for 
better treatment of old people, entitled “The Protestant Monastery,” the 
American edition apparently follows the British without variation in 
the matter of material. To complain of this state of affairs would be 
idle, for it is not likely that the American public would buy more of 
Defoe than can be forced upon the British public, or that it would spe- 
cially relish the substitution of such books as “The Family Instructor ” 
and “Religious Courtship” for, let us say, “A New Voyage Round the 
World ” and “Due Preparations for the Plague.” The publishers are not 
to be blamed, nor are the readers of to-day; for if ever a man literally 
buried himself in a mass of printed pages, rivalled an encyclopedia in 
the range of his topics, and rendered the study of his career perplexing, 
if not baffling, to biographers, historians, and critics, that man is Daniel 
Defoe. 

Yet in spite of the difficulties of the task and of the fact that no 
adequate public support can be expected for it, it remains a matter of 
regret that a fairly complete and well-edited edition of Defoe’s miscel- 
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laneous works is not accessible to students of English literature and 
history, not to mention students of economics and geography, and that 
no thoroughly satisfactory biography of one of the greatest writers and 
most interesting men that ever lived should exist for the delectation 
and instruction of the general as well as of the special reader. There 
is no lack, to be sure, of elaborate biographies, those of Walter Wilson 
and William Lee being excellent for their respective periods (1830 and 
1869) from the point of view of thoroughness, although scarcely from 
that of popular appeal. The conscientious biography by Mr. Thomas 
Wright (1894), in spite of its mechanical construction, might have 
done service in inducing students to revise in a slight degree their un- 
favorable estimate of Defoe’s character, had not the biographer developed 
the fantastic theory that his hero kept a vow of silence toward his wife 
and children for twenty-nine years. This preposterous theory, which 
was based upon the notion, supported by Defoe, that “ Robinson Crusoe ” 
is an allegory of its author’s life, and particularly upon an anecdote 
told in the “Serious Reflections of Robinson Crusoe,” was at variance 
not merely with human nature, but with many of the facts already 
known with regard to Defoe’s way of life; yet a decade ago Mr. Aitken 
felt called upon to argue seriously against it. 

Certain passages in Defoe’s letters to Harley, made public three years 
after Mr. Wright wrote his book, make the theory undiscussable except 
as a curiosity of literature; but the entire correspondence also renders 
inadequate those chapters of Mr. Wright’s predecessors that deal with 
Defoe’s tangled career from the time he was committed to Newgate, 
after standing in the pillory hung with garlands, to the death of that 
Queen Anne whose efficient and somewhat tortuous secret-service man 
he became under Harley and Godolphin. Some of the main facts of this 
dark period of Defoe’s life had been either known or shrewdly guessed 
at; but a fair amount of really detailed information about it has been 
accessible only in the last few years. I cannot see that it necessitates 
much revision of our views as to Defoe’s character, since it only forces 
us to reckon in detail ten years earlier with the tortuous intrigues of the 
government informer who had been but too plainly revealed when Mr. 
Lee, a generation ago, printed the letters to Charles De la Faye. The 
correspondence with Harley is so full of interesting details, however, 
that although some good articles have been based upon it, an exhaus- 
tive biography utilizing it as well as the valuable gleanings of Mr. Aitken 
and other scholars is a great desideratum. 

In the matter of an adequate edition of Defoe’s miscellaneous writ- 
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ings, we are worse off than we are in the matter of a satisfactory 
biography. The Dent and Crowell editions, as we have seen, give us 
little besides the stories and narratives. The Hazlitt edition, which, 
according to Prof. Saintsbury, promised to be somewhat satisfactory, 
stopped in the midst of the fourth volume some sixty or more years ago 
because of a lack of public support. This is said to have checked the 
issue of more volumes in Bohn’s Library. The edition in twenty vol- 
umes printed at Oxford in 1840 and 1841 furnished reprints not only 
of the novels but of a few of the noteworthy tracts, as well as of such 
important works as “The Family Instructor,” “Religious Courtship,” 
“The Complete English Tradesman,” “A System of Magic,” “The His- 
tory and Reality of Apparitions,” and “The Political History of the 
Devil.” There have been posthumous publications, such as “The Com- 
plete English Gentleman,” edited by Dr. Biilbring in 1890. The famous 
“Essay on Projects” and the less known but still rather important 
“Consolidator ” were made accessible in a volume by the late Prof. Mor- 
ley; but, when all is told, the student of Defoe, as I have had occasion 
to learn within the past few months, has a harder time than he should 
have, especially in America, in endeavoring to gather the material nec- 
essary for a detailed understanding of Defoe’s marvellous literary and 
journalistic versatility, or for an intelligent and sympathetic investiga- 
tion of the man’s sinuous career and mysterious character. He is grate- 
ful for what publishers and editors have given him; but when he has 
ranged all the reprints on his shelves and has bought or borrowed from 
friends all the originals he can lay his hands upon, he is still tempted, 
in imitation of the pious Daniel, to quote Scripture: “But what are 
these among so many?” 

The pious Daniel! Was he really pious, some may ask, or only a 
canting hypocrite? How could a truly pious man have made so many 
enemies, obtained such a long-continued reputation as a consummate 
liar, proved himself such a political turncoat, acted as a secret agent for 
Harley under assumed names and with a multiplicity of pretexts for 
worming himself into the confidence of unsuspecting persons; how 
could he have supported in his “Review” causes in which he did not 
believe, and, worse still, have written his disingenuous “ Appeal to Honor 
and Justice”; how could he then have accepted the office of a govern- 
ment spy under the ministers of George I and worked for years with 
the publishers of Jacobite newspapers, all the while informing on them 
and endeavoring to take the venom out of their articles; how could he 
have done all this and yet have quoted Scripture continually and writ- 
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ten page upon page of pious homily without being a hypocrite of the 
deepest dye? 

Probably no one can answer these questions satisfactorily in an arti- 
cle, and perhaps no one will ever answer them adequately, unless it 
be that thoroughly competent biographer of Defoe for whose speedy 
appearance some of us are hoping. I can say for myself only that, 
after a considerable amount of study spent upon Defoe as a man and 
a writer, I am convinced that, however crooked his conduct, he was 
essentially a religious and, in his own opinion, an honest man. Some 
of his actions were execrable and must have appeared more than ques- 
tionable to his own conscience; but I fancy that he grew slowly to be 
a consummate casuist, that a certain unity of patriotic purpose, summed 
up in the words “peace and moderation,” may be discovered in all his 
political writings and actions, that gratitude to his benefactor, Harley, 
the example of great men around him who were intriguing and taking 
bribes, the imperfect differentiation of parties, the continued pressure of 
financial difficulties, and the growth through practice of a delight in 
mystifying people and in controlling, through his own shrewdness and 
ingenuity, the actions of men less subtly intelligent than himself, ac- 
count in a large measure for all the uncanny actions of Defoe that have 
brought him into such discredit, especially of late years. His conduct, 
in other words, can and should be extenuated, though not excused, and 
is not inconsistent with genuine piety of a narrow Puritan type, not 
lovely to us of to-day, but common enough not so many years ago. 

As for applying to Defoe the epithets “unscrupulous,” “vulgar,” 
“thick-skinned,” which modern critics freely bestow upon him, I find 
myself more and more inclined to think the procedure hazardous, if not 
positively unfair. He had not a few scruples of his own; he had 
touches of refinement, especially in his conception of the true dignity of 
women, distinctly in advance of his age; he was very sensitive on not 
a few matters. There is a basis for every charge brought against him; 
but there is always something to be said in his favor. At one moment 
he is servile to Harley; then he writes him a letter that reads as though 
it were written from one friend to another rather than from a bankrupt 
political spy to his employer in high station. I suspect that the critics 
have been for so many years accustomed to see in Defoe the trickster, 
the shopkeeper, the plebeian journalist, that they will continue for many 
years, if not forever, to belabor him with uncomplimentary epithets, 
much as men have for centuries belabored a certain humble beast of 
burden. They will make allowances for Cowper’s “dear Mat Prior,” 
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who was petted by the great men of his time, but led in many respects 
a far from exemplary life, and on one occasion gave a vote in Parlia- 
ment that was perhaps as indefensible on grounds of true honor as any- 
thing with which Defoe stands charged. “Give a dog a bad name” 
is an aphorism that continually suggests itself in connection with 
Defoe’s character and career. It held good of him when he was 
alive; it holds good of him to-day; yet then, as now, an attempt of a 
close observer to analyze his character was sure to be baffled. Henry 
Baker, afterward his son-in-law, wrote to Sophia Defoe that her father 
loved to shroud himself in mists, which was but another way of saying 
that Baker, who was anxious about the dowry to be paid him, studied 
the old man closely without being able to comprehend him. I am by 
no means certain that we are much nearer to understanding him than 
that prudent lover, Baker, was. 

Take only the matter of his verbal honesty. The critics, includ- 
ing the late Prof. Minto and Defoe’s latest editor, warn us that it will 
not do to rely on Defoe’s statements. For years they held up the story 
of the deceased Mrs. Veal’s remarkable visit to Mrs. Bargrave as an 
example of Defoe’s skill in lending plausibility to the most unbelievable 
narrative, paying a tribute to the writer, but generally accompanying it 
with a back-handed compliment to the man, who was supposed to have 
invented the tale of the apparition in order that it might be used to 
advertise a certain religious treatise. But within eleven years Mr. 
Wright has suggested and Mr. Aitken has completely proved that Defoe 
invented next to nothing; that he merely reported with great fidelity a 
ghost story current in Canterbury in 1705; that, in other words, he was 
a great interviewer, instead of a remarkable story-teller. Many of the 
geographical details introduced into “Captain Singleton” have been 
shown to be due not to Defoe’s vivid imagination marvellously fore- 
stalling the discoveries of Livingstone and Stanley, but to his careful 
study of old maps and of books of travel. The result has been to make 
some of us at least very chary of asserting that a statement made by 
Defoe is unworthy of credence unless it is corroborated by outside evi- 
dence. 

I may mention a case in point. In hisaccount of the famous storm 
of November, 1703, the first of his minutely realistic narratives, there 
are passages in which the editor says he saw things which no one shut 
up in Newgate as Defoe is generally believed to have been at the time 
could possibly have witnessed. In view of Defoe’s reiterated assurances 
of the meticulous accuracy with which he compiled his account, there 
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was nothing to do but to suppose either that he was not in Newgate, a 
supposition which the biographers thought untenable, or that he was 
giving an early illustration of his fondness for indulging in details of 
verisimilitude impossible to a strictly honest man careful of the words 
he employs, or else that he had a collaborator whose eyes he assumed 
to be equivalent to his own. I made up my own mind after reading 
the book that Defoe was out of Newgate when he wrote it, and I was 
confirmed in this opinion by some remarks he makes in one of his ac- 
counts of famous thieves with regard to the facility with which crimi- 
nals induced the turnkeys to allow them to absent themselves for a 
time from the prison. 

Defoe, I thought, might have had special reasons of business to 
take the horseback ride in Kent that he mentions;* and certainly 
there was no ground to suspect that he did not know how to offer a 
bribe. This was before I had had time to go carefully through the Har- 
ley Papers. Two of the earliest letters, that of November 9, 1703, to 
Harley and that of November, but with no specified day, to James 
Stancliffe, make Defoe’s “enlargement ” in that month practically cer- 
tain, and thus render possible the personal experiences recounted in the 
volume on “The Storm.”+ I may be credulous by nature, but it will 
take a good deal hereafter to make me agree with the scrupulous modern 
gentlemen who do not hesitate to call homespun Daniel Defoe on every 
possible occasion an unmitigated liar. He undoubtedly acted lies 
often enough; he advocated policies and measures he did not believe in, 
fancying that good might come of it; he changed sides at the direction 
of men to whom he cringed; but to say that he was “perhaps the great- 
est liar that ever lived” is a coarse and blundering way to characterize 
an extraordinarily complex personality. 

What has just been said will perhaps suffice to show why in my 
judgment every help should be afforded such students as are willing to 


*“The Storm” (1704), p. 185. This journey is represented as having taken 
place about a month after the storm, but there are other details showing that the 
editor of the book could not have been pent up in prison while the tempest was 
raging. 

+See “Historical Manuscripts Commission, Fifteenth Report,” Appendix, Part 
IV., 1897, pp. 75, 76. Also E.S. Roscoe’s “ Robert Harley, Earl of Oxford,” 1902, 
p. 48. Mr. Whitten, in his little volume on Defoe in the “ Westminster Biographies ” 
(1900), seems to adhere to the old dates. Mr. Thomas Bateson, in his article on 
“Defoe and Harley ” (“ English Historical Review,” April, 1900), places Defoe’s re- 
lease in the spring of 1704, apparently overlooking the above-mentioned letters. He 
is followed by Dr. Maynadier, who, although somewhat unsympathetic to Defoe, 
seems to have based his introductions on the latest materials. 
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spend the necessary time on a study of Defoe’s life. As the author of 
the greatest story of adventure in our literature, and as an important 
actor in one of the most interesting epochs of English history, to say 
nothing of the fascination attaching to his enigmatic character, he is 
surely worthy of all the study that is likely to be put upon him. And 
he must be studied by critics in the light of his miscellaneous works 
just as thoroughly as by historians in the light of his correspondence. 
Nor should the task of reading extensively his pedestrian satires in 
verse, his political, economic, and ecclesiastical pamphlets, and his mis- 
cellaneous books and journalistic work prove altogether arduous and 
unattractive to a wide-awake mind. It is perennially interesting to 
watch a keen debater get the better of his adversaries. It is worth 
while to read incisive English prose, even though one’s eyes are tried by 
careless printing and yellow paper. Surely it is in order time and again 
to protest against the prevalent notion that literary pleasure is given only 
by poems and dramas and novels and tales, and an occasional history, or 
biography, or volume of essays. The prose tracts of Milton, for all their 
controversial bitterness, contain the most sublimely eloquent passages I 
have ever read. The controversial works of Andrew Marvell are full 
of admirable sense and pungent wit. The tracts of Defoe lack wit and 
humor, as a rule, and are rarely marked by real eloquence; but they are 
full of quintessential English sense and vigor, and they seem to me to 
be almost unrivalled in their power of appeal to the average reader. 
Defoe and that other great pamphleteer, Tom Paine, may have been 
thoroughly philistine journalists, but any definition of literature that 
excludes their powerful pamphlets is to my mind a very faulty one. 
But I have wandered far afield from the edition of the stories which 
the Messrs. Crowell are offering the American public. Whether some 
of us like the fact or not, these sixteen volumes contain all that even a 
wide reader wants to know of Defoe and a good deal more than many 
persons will be able to compass. The second and third parts of “ Rob- 
inson Crusoe ” — to wit, the “ Farther Adventures” and the “Serious Re- 
flections,” are not likely to be deeply dipped into, even though the former 
ought to possess considerable interest to persons concerned in the fate 
of the Philippines, Japan, and Russia. “A New Voyage Round the 
World” might interest readers occupied with the affairs of South Amer- 


ica; yet neither it, nor “Due Preparations for the Plague,” nor the latter 


half of “Colonel Jacque” seems calculated to hold the attention of even 
the strenuous readers of to-day, despite the fact that in the first and the 
last Defoe,as Dr. Maynadier reminds us, was something of an early im- 
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perialist. His accounts of famous thieves and pirates and of the Scotch 
prodigy of second sight, Duncan Campbell, must, I suspect, be content 
with few though fit readers. Even the “Memoirs of a Cavalier,” highly 
praised though it has been by competent authorities, is by no means 
certain of being often taken down from the shelves. I should be sorry 
to think that “Captain Singleton” runs any risk of sharing this fate; 
yet I doubt whether it will ever be a truly popular book, even with boys 
or with men who have fortunately not laid aside all their boyish love of 
strange adventures and heroic achievements. 

What will the modern public say to the books that are left — to the 
first part of “Robinson Crusoe,” to the “Journal of the Plague Year,” to 
“Moll Flanders,” and “Roxana”? This is the first question I asked my- 
self when I heard that a new edition of Defoe was in preparation. Will 
a large number of new readers be secured for these immortal works, or 
will they be put on the top shelf or kept under lock and key? Has 
America yet developed a public of appreciable size that is capable of 
putting quietly to one side the coarseness of “Moll Flanders” and of 
enjoying the book as a realistic narrative full of interesting adventure, 
presenting vivid pictures of lower and middle class life two centuries 
ago, and showing, in view of the time of its publication, not a little 
skill in the portrayal of character? Will somewhat the same attitude 
be taken toward “Roxana,” less successful though it be than “Moll 
Flanders,” save perhaps in the matter of plot? Will the “Journal of 
the Plague Year,” which has been read in our schools and has appeared 
in several series of English classics, appeal to a new stratum of readers 
as an extraordinarily artistic work of the constructive imagination, or 
seem too grewsome a book to be read with pleasure by any sensitive 
person? Finally, will the first part of “Robinson Crusoe” cease to be 
regarded by a large number of adults as a famous old book specially 
adapted for presentation to boys in their teens? 

If I could answer these questions with precision I should have a 
much more definite and extensive knowledge of the present state of pop- 
ular culture in America than any man can possibly have. If many 
persons share the opinion of the editor of a well-known magazine that 
Defoe never showed genius outside of “Robinson Crusoe,” it is certainly 
to be hoped that this new edition will be widely sold and widely read, 
and that some of the best criticism of Defoe will be read in connection 
with it. If many persons hold with a recent supporter of the old story 
that Harley, not Defoe, was the real author of “Robinson Crusoe,” that 
that great book differs essentially in style from Defoe’s other narratives, 
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there is certainly need of a new edition of the book Dr. Johnson de- 
clared no man ever wished shorter. “Robinson Crusoe” seems to me 
to be, not so much an allegory of Defoe’s own life, as an epitome of his 
multifarious knowledge, his views of man and God, his strange and 
varied Vicissitudes. It is not only the first great story of our first great 
realist, it is alsoin many particulars the consummate product of our first 
great journalist and of one of our earliest self-trained writers on econo- 
mics, travel and geography, morals, and theology. It is much more than 
the epic of the lower class Englishman it has been described as being; 
it is more than a picaresque story told by an unrivalled master of 
minutely realistic detail; it is more than a great prose classic, the art of 
which has been praised by as keen a critic as Poe, and is abundantly 
manifest to any one capable of making a thorough analysis of the narra- 
tive. Despite its lack of humor and of the power of drawing tears from 
readers avid of pathetie sentiment, despite the absence of poetical rhap- 
sodizing over the beauties of tropical nature, despite the fact that it was 
written by one of the least inspired poets that ever turned thousands of 
bad verses, “ Robinson Crusoe ” holds by the world’s great poems through 
its possession of a large central idea that has never ceased and can never 
cease to gostraight to the hearts of men. It is to Defoe’s eternal credit 
that he first thoroughly realized, consciously or unconsciously, the appeal 
that the story of a solitary man’s triumph over the pitiless and seem- 
ingly unsubduable powers of nature must make to that man’s fellows. 
It was he who in the pages devoted to Crusoe’s sojourn on his island 
first put this sublime conception into a literary form adequate to its 
dignity. 

The world realized at once what he had done, and so for nearly two 
hundred years the bankrupt and spy at whom the wits of Queen Anne’s 
day sneered has been known to lands and peoples that will never name 
his scorners. It is a good deed to endeavor to widen and deepen his 
fame by the publication of a cheap edition of all the products of his 
marvellous pen that the public can be induced to buy. It would also 
be a good deed if a sympathetic critic would try to relieve his memory 
from some of the obloguy now resting upon it. He can never be com- 
pletely rehabilitated as a man; but it would seem that his character 
might be more leniently judged, his career more interestingly set forth, 
his genius more adequately and ungrudgingly appreciated. 

W. P. TRENT. 
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